








ART, CRITICS, CENSORS 
AND BASIC PRINCIPLES 


SALVATION BY COMMITTEE! 
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‘FAIR SHARE”* 
CAPITAL FUND CAMPAIGNS 


Diocesan, Multiple Parish, 


Parish Building, Expansion, Debt-Liquidation 


‘Fair Share’ Increased Income or Annual! Budget Campaign 





WHEREVER, WHATEVER THE NEED, THE 
‘FAIR SHARE’ RECORD IS UNEXCELLED! 





‘Fair Share’ Campaigns Completed in June and July 


Greater Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

City of Springfield, 
Illinois 

Clinton, lowa 

Kansas City, Kansas 


Massena, New York 


Plainview, 
Minnesota 
Portsmouth, 
Virginia 
San Antonio, Texas 
Taylorville, Illinois 
Tinley Park, Illinois 
Wayzata, Minnesota 
Zion, Illinois 


High Schools 
High Schools 


Sacred Heart Church 


Blessed Sacrament 
Church 


St. Joseph’s Church 
St. Joachim’s Church 


Church of St. Therese 


Holy Rosary Church 
St. Mary’s Church 
St. George Church 


Church of St. Therese 
Our Lady of Humility 


Church 


**Second ‘Fair Share’ Campaign 


Goal Obtained 


$6,000,000 $10,528,000 


$1,800,000 $ 1,950,000 


$ 
$ 


$ 
$ 


75,000 $ 101,000 
225,000 $ 260,000** 
50,000 $ 107,651 
85,000 $ 93,905 
85,000 $ 98,858 
150,000 $ 235,000 
150,000 $ 180,200 
200,000 $ 203,606 
100,000 $ 146,221 
100,000 $ 130,707 


PLAN NOW FOR YOUR ‘FAIR SHARE’ CAMPAIGN IN 1958 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


15 West Tenth Street 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 


Telephone: Victor 2-6292 “ 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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YOU PAY NO MORE FOR 


QUALITY 


In fact, Emkay first quality ecclesiastical 
candles and accessories cost less, actually, 
than many competitive products of lesser 
quality. And every Emkay candle is guar- 
anteed—to burn slowly . . evenly . . cleanly; 
to be uniform in color; to conform with 
liturgical requirements; to be as perfect a 
symbol as a candle can be. 


In addition to proven dependability, Em- 
kay offers the added convenience of provid- 
ing for all your candle requirements from 
one reliable source your experienced, 
nearby Emkay representative. Mail coupon 
for complete details today. 





MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE CoO., INC. 
Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
225-5th Ave. 4140 W. Chicago Ave. 73 Park Drive 
Room 639 
NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
6140 General Diaz St. 745 E. Pico Bivd. 


Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 

Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc. 

Dept. P-1157 Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

Please send your new, completely illustrated 28-page 
Catalog describing Emkay’s complete line of Church 
candles and accessories. 


| > FOR FREE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
MAIL COUPON) | 
| 
CATALOG 

| 


Tue Homivetic aNp Pastoral Review (Monthly), LVIII, No. 2 (November, 1957). Copyright 1957 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa, Subscriptions to the U. S. 
$6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 








Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent, 

























dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
co or ere or 
mi-Jesuit emi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. $25.00 Style Cassock ... $32.50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 




































Back Chest Collar Sleeve 

Meas. Meas. Size Length 
56 in 38 in. 15 in. 32 in 
56 in 40 in. 15\y in 32 in 
56 in 42 in. 16 in. 32 in 
56 in 44 in. 16)4 in 32 in 
58 in 38 in 15 in. 32\y in 
58 in 40 in 154 in 32Y in 
58 in 42 in 16 in. 324 in 
58 in 44 in 1614 in 324 in 
58 in 46 in 17\ in 32V in 
60 in 38 in 15 in 33 in 
60 in 40 in 154 in 33\4 in 
60 in 42 in 16 in 33 in 
° in “< in, ie" in 33), in. 

in. 46 in. in. 331 in. No. 4B R Styl _ 

62 in. 40 in. 16 in. 34 in. Oo. oman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
62in. 42in. 16%4in. 34in. —s ae —s ak 








Alter Bogs \WMPLETE OUTEITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 


collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 

Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No.B12,Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 .» $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42in. nw 8.50 2G 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44in. —S 9.00 %2 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46in. 5$ 9.25 es 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48in. £8 9.75 £2 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 3° 10.75 5s 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52in. 8S 11.00 Se 11.00 11.50 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54in. 57 11.50 28 11.50 12.00 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56in. .$ 12.00 a 12.00 12.50 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in. oz 12.50 *2 12.50 13.00 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.25 Sg 13.25 13.75 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
GS eae $4.50 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .... .$3.50 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .... $3.25 
No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


Jo Mouse of HANSEN [8] °- ® HANSEN & SONS 








23 NO. FRANKLIN ST.. CHICAGO 6, ILL.  ~=Jelephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Needlecaft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 


invited without obligation. 





(B) No. ¥6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
memem COME ...csccess 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
i ee 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Cope ......... 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Come ...cces. 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match, 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope .....---- 53.50 63.50 
Roman Dalmatics. -- - - 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole . .LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...-.- . 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Cope ....----- 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 96.00 108.00 


(E) Ne. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 


“sa cloth IHS or AXPO em- Unlined _ Lined 

em to match. Lined Onl Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 Roman Cope ........ 6.28 O78 
Roman Cope .......... 107.25 Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Roman Dalmatics Se eae 191.25 Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
ane cg hing ee eeeee — Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble | "109.75 Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
EE vin neaneeks 108.50 Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 


Jha Kouta o£. HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone 


FRanklin 






D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 










» Americas Finest UASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 









































No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 
Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 
Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 
No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 
Medium weight. 


VA ALN a 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 


Telephone 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon. 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 








D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 
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nents 
ssock, 
lank. 
ak is ° ° ° 
cm: |mnported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
rd for : , 
- Do- Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices E | 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
Cape When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
eeves. including side drops, and finished width including front 
iping drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
nk of inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 
thout (A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- (I) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
Mon. ered medium weight linen, eyelet linen, cross design embroidered 
ozetta Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 banding. Guaranteed fast colors _G 
shop. (B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
Ss ered medium weight linen, Cross low. Please state color desired. 
‘one eg eres $4.50 .------------- soeccccces — 
atic (C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- Noe. F502 Surplice to matc $16.50 
ered medium weight linen, Cross *°°°° "ccs c tse tteeeeescees . 
design, per yard............ $5.30 (J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- on-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
Light | ered medium weight linen, IHS de- for traveling purposes. ..... $14.00 
ON Bs aco oascceees $4.30 No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium ling sheer celamese ......... $8.25 
‘Ideal weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
I ES a ae $3.75 lace, embroidered with IHS and 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight Cross design ............. $31.50 
Cloth linen, hemstitched without lace, per No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
SS SORE es: $3.25 Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight (L) FI F2* F3** 
Cloth — _— lace or hemstitching, ) ae $2.80 $3.00 $ 
. eee Se ret eht Sah eee =e Corporal ..... 1.20 1.35 1.754 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and pyrificator ....  .85 95 1.20 
' front. One inch hem on back. Pall 1.30 1.50 1.70 
ciette , : aaa 3 
Saat (F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight Finger Towel.. .85 95 1.20 
‘ linen top. Fine quality lace,embroid- Stole Collar .. .40 A5 65 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 F1 Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
No. F601 Surplice to a Alb. **F3 Hemstitched With Lace 
Ssh kRihes eek ae ind ebedee 4.50 
THE YARD 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight yon — peng nites “ 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy No FO* Light whew ny “ $1.19 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
Cccteceb mech Tp duscens dues $19.25 - ag — wae yd. tesa ed 
’ No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at _ , Aandkerchiel wt., yd. am 
4 AES vc cas onbmiend $16.75 xx For yo Cloths, ieee on Priest 


No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
(ecjebedernbaees>enaneeee $13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
CORO is wcevoccenntia $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 


NR nk acco eens meme $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
ey ere ee $43.00 


No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$15.00 
Surplice to match.......... 


Joe Kose o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 




















Albs and Surplices. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 








CComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Right-to-Work Debate 


EDITor: 

In their pro and con discussion of the 
Right-to-Work laws (October, 1957) 
both Father Jerome L. Toner, O.S.B., 
and Father Edward A. Keller, C.S.C., 
strike the keynote of their respective 
treatments in the opening lines. This 
first is from Father Toner: 


The so-called Right-to-Work 
(RTW) laws are, like the apple that 
the subtle serpent gave to Eve and 
she to Adam, “fair to the eyes, and 
delightful to behold.” However, the 
18 states that have been deceived into 
enacting their RTW laws must, like 
Adam and Eve, stand naked and 
ashamed in the light of the principles 
of natural law, moral order, commu- 
tative and social justice, and the de- 
clared policy of the United States. 


Father Keller, on the other hand, 
avoiding all eloquence, gives us this 
sober, pedestrian introduction: 


Right-to-Work laws are intrinsic- 
ally moral because they fully protect 
the wage earner in his natural right of 
self-organization; they are extrinsic- 
ally necessary to protect the con- 
sciences of the workers and his politi- 
cal freedom. 


He adheres to that guarded contention 
and limited objective throughout. In 
contrast with that we have this thesis 
that Father Toner sets himself to de- 
fend: 


The RTW laws are clearly contrary 
to the principles of natural law, moral 
order, commutative and social justice, 
and the public policy of the United 
States! 


If all that Father Toner asserts is 


126 


“clearly” true, how can it be that the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
has all these years allowed such mani- 
fest evils to flourish uncondemned? 
Why have not our more than two hun- 
dred alert bishops given us fair warn- 
ing? Where, too, were our many dis- 
tinguished and zealous moralists? Why 
have they given us no ringing condem- 
nation of evils so obvious and all-em- 
bracing? Father John F. Cronin, 85S., 
has said that this question of the moral- 
ity of the RTW law “is a good example 
of a tough problem . If it is de- 
signed to prevent union abuses without 
hurting proper union activity, then such 
a law may be justified.” And Father 
Gerard Rooney, C.P., after an extensive 
polling of spokesmen for the two opin- 
ions concludes that the RTW law is not 
per se evil and for the present at least 
should not even be described as evil per 
accidens. And yet, for Father Toner, 
the question of the morality of the 
RTW law is obvious: it is “clearly 
contrary to the principles of natural 
law, moral order, commutative, and so- 
cial justice ...”! 

A rather typical example of what 
seems his slant toward the unionist 
cause is found in his declaration of the 
general obligation of the workman to 
join a labor union. He begins by saying, 
“This general duty and obligation bind- 
ing all workers to 1) form and 2) join a 
union of their craft, trade or indus- 
try, declared by Pope Pius XII and held 
by some bishops and_ theologians, 
strengthens and fortifies my thesis . . .” 
(Emphasis added.). Does this not seem 
to suggest a strange cleavage between 

















Lontemporory and 
Traditional 


.«.in matching custom and standard 


hronzewore = XN se designs... the most extonelue line of 


bronzeware for the Catholic Church. 






Sold only through Church Goods 
Xx : Dealers. Write for the name of 


the one nearest you. 








THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


the Holy Father and the great mass of 
our bishops and theologians? The Holy 
Father makes a declaration about mor- 
als; some theologians and bishops agree 
with him! Does it not seem obvious 
that we have here a difference of opin- 
ion as to the significance of the papal 
declaration? 

Father Toner now leaves the more 
familiar field of morality and moves 
into the difficult domain of public law. 
Here, too, he concludes with the same 


finality: the RTW laws are “clearly 
contrary to . . . the publie policy of 
the United States . . .” Ifso, why are 


those laws, after thirteen years, still on 
the books? Do your labor unions lack 
either funds or legal talent to urge their 
cause in the courts? Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas has recently 
gone on record for the constitutionality 
of RTW, saying, “In the absence of con- 


flicting federal legislation, there can be 
no doubt that it is within the police 
power of a State to prohibit the union 
or closed shop.” Does it not seem, then, 
that Father Toner has “proved too 
much’? 

One may be a bit surprised to find 
Father Toner calling on Senator Robert 
A. Taft, so notably responsible for the 
Taft-Hartley “slave labor law,” as a 
witness against RTW. The Senator, 
Father Toner tells us, when the Taft- 
Hartley Act was under discussion, op- 
posed a RTW amendment. But this 
was ten years ago; we know much more 
about labor union deficiencies now than 
in 1947. Moreover, Taft’s opposition 
was to a national RTW law. It cannot 
be taken for granted that because a na- 
tional law seemed undesirable, a state 
law would suffer the same inconveni- 
ences. As a matter of fact, when out- 








SUMMIT AGNUS DEI TABERNACLES 





St. Anthony’s Shrine, Boston, Mass., 
Bro. Cajetan J. B. Baumann, O.F.M., 
Architect 


Summit Agnus Dei Taber- 
nacles beautifully designed + 
expert craftsmanship + and 
the best in locking devices 
give a quality well befitting 
the Sanctuary of your Church. 
Why not consult us on your 
ecclesiastical requirements? 


SUMMIT STUDIOS 


iqners and Craftsmen of Ecclesiastical Art Metal 


Suite 840, Woolworth Building 


Telephone: WOrth 4-5793 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N 
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PERSONAL INCOME 
AT NEW 1957 HIGH 


One Billion Dollars 
Over July Figures 





SPECIAL 

Washington D.C., October 1 — 
Personal income continued on the 
upgrade in August, setting a pace 
more than $1,000,000,000 above 
the July high, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce has announced. 

Most of the seasonally-adjusted 
increase came about because of high- 
er wages in sales and service indus- 
tries. Personal income figures, ac- 
cording to the Department, include 
wages and salaries plus other sources 
of individual income, such as divi- 
dends and interest. 

This year’s climb in income has 
been about four per cent since De- 
cember, 1956, only one per cent less 
than the rate of increase during last 
year. Manufacturing payrolls re- 
mained unchanged for August. 

Non-farm owners’ income was not 
the only group showing an increase 
in personal income during August, 
for farm proprietor’s also reported 
higher earnings due largely to higher 
livestock prices. 

Employees in sales industries 
netted a $500,000,000 increase in 





August, with service firms paying 
| their personnel $200,000,000 more in 
August than in July. Non-farm pro- 
prietors showed a gain of $400,- 
| 000,000 in August, and farm owners’ 
gains in that month were $300,- 
000,000. 











AND GOOD TIMES WERE HAD BY ALL 


The state of the nation’s econ- 
omy always is a subject for 
general debate and discussion. 
Without doubt we today are in an 
expanding economy. Without 
doubt this is the best time to 
undertake capital fund raising 
campaigns. Corporate income 
and Gross National Product con- 
tinue to climb. But Personal 
Income—the income of the peo- 
ple of your parish—is the impor- 
tant thing in your consideration 
of the economy as it relates to 
your parish needs. 


The news story reprinted here 
tells you the simple truth that in 
August more people had more 
money to give to good causes 
than at any time in the history 
of the nation. 


Don’t let anyone tell you this 
is not a good time to raise funds. 
It happens to be the best time in 
experience. 





LAwSsSon 


FUND RAISING COUNSEL 








ASSOCIATES 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE. N. Y. 











THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


lawing the closed shop Taft stated ex- 
pressly that “there is no difference in 
constitutional principle” between a 
closed and a union shop. Moreover, he 
declared that no reason could be seen 
why wnion coercion should not be sub- 
ject to the same rules as employer coer- 
cion of employees. “We believe,” he 
said, “that the freedom of the individual 
workman should be protected from 
duress from the union as well as from 
duress by the employer.” 

Hence it was that Taft-Hartley left 
to the decision of the individual States 
the question of whether or not they 
wished to ban compulsory unionism. 
Father Toner declares that the Taft-led 
80th Congress “declared the public pol- 
icy of the United States to be against 
the RTW laws by voting against the 
RTW amendment to the Taft-Hartley 
law by a decisive vote of 57 to 21.” 


But the same Congress voted for the 
provision that each individual State 
should be free to decide the RTW mat- 
ter for itself. The Senate voted for this 
provision by a “decisive vote” of 68 to 
25; the House of Representatives by a 
more decisive vote of 331 to 83. And 
this over the President’s veto! In the 
light of these facts it does not seem fair 
that Senator Taft should be cited in op- 
position to Father Keller’s thesis. 

In preparation for his argument 
against the RTW laws Father Toner 
prescinds from any consideration of the 
notorious abuses of unionism. In de- 
fense of so prescinding he contents him- 
self with remarking that “institutions 
should not be. . . curbed . . . because 
of their abuse by individuals.” (Not 
even when those individuals compose 
the institutions?) Should we sympa- 
thize with Father Toner’s wish to pass 
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over all reference to union abuses? 
Surely when one speaks of the rights of 
unions, and the rights of workmen—and 
the public—as against unions, one 
speaks of unions as they are. We are 
Americans, surrounded by strikes and 
rumors of strikes—‘‘quickies,” jurisdic- 
tional, and the limitless Kohler kind. 
We are living in a world of labor union 
violence and threatened violence, of 
threatening picket lines, of casual 
threats from strike leaders that “Blood 
will flow in the streets if a wheel turns.” 
When, then, there is question of foreing 
peaceful citizens—who want merely to 
make a living for their families—to be- 
come a part of present-day unionism, 
have we any right to treat of union 
membership as though it were to be ex- 
ercised in a vacuum? 

Of course, Father Toner contends that 
work in a unionized shop does not in- 
volve compulsory union membership; 
that it involves merely a financial sup- 
port of the union. Here the well-in- 
formed Donald R. Richberg reminds us 
that “membership applications and 
oaths to obey union laws are required 
under all union shop agreements, and 
the union is apparently left free to im- 
pose as a ‘condition of employment’ 
whatever terms of membership are ‘gen- 
erally applicable.” Father Toner’s 
contention that the so-called “compul- 
sory unionism” merely involves compul- 
sory payment of dues is ultimately 
based largely on the fact that the Taft- 
Hartley Act forbids a union to force an 
employer to discharge a worker in a 
union shop so long as he has paid his 
union dues. But Taft-Hartley applies 
only to interstate busines operation; it 
leaves the whole intrastate business field 
unaffected. Moreover, the union has a 
thousand ways of making the continued 
employment of a blackballed workman 
humanly impossible. If it be rejoined 
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that such treatment would be unlawful, 
who does not know that much union ac- 
tivity is unlawful? As the distinguished 
Roscoe Pound, former dean of Harvard 
Law School, has recently complained, 
there has been in American life a ‘“sub- 
stantial elimination, as against the 
labor organization, of what in practical 
effect is the assured method of enforc- 
ing the law applicable to everyone else.” 

Even if Father Toner were correct in 
his theoretical contention that working 
in a union shop means no more than 
paying union dues, that does not mean 
merely the cost of the union’s represen- 
tation of the workman. As our unions 
become day by day more involved in 
polities, one’s union dues become pro- 
gressively weighted with the costs of 
campaigning for men and issues that 
may be to the individual workman ab- 
horrent. Of this fact Father Toner 


makes no mention. On the other hand, 
Father Keller reminds us that it was 
protest against such taxation for the 
support of an objectionable (ecclesias- 
tical) system that gave us the First 
Amendment to our Constitution—the 
very Amendment that guarantees to 
workingmen the right to form labor 
unions. The compulsory collection 
from reluctant workmen of political ac- 
tion funds has now been declared un- 
constitutional by the Georgia Supreme 
Court. Our Federal Supreme Court has 
already given reason to believe it will 
confirm the Georgia decision. That 
would reduce the collectable dues from 
the “compulsory unionists” to the bare 
costs of union representation. But, as 
Donald R. Richberg remarks, “The 
unions have been absolutely rigid in re- 
fusing even to discuss making any 
agreement wherein employees would 
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only be required to undertake ‘financial 
support’ of the collective bargaining.” 
The unions want full-fledged, compul- 
sory membership, with the imposition of 
union discipline. 

A final point: Father Toner seems 
unnecessarily distressed by what he 
feels is the disappointment of employ- 
ers, under RTW laws, at being forbid- 
den to grant a union shop. Surely such 
employers can speak for themselves! 
When one realizes the ordinary plight 
in which an employer has granted a 
union shop—demanded by a labor mo- 
nopoly either already picketing his 
plant or ready to do so—one may doubt 
his distress at being no longer forced to 
allow his employees to be dragooned 
into the union. Foes of the RTW laws 
emphasize both the number of employ- 
ers who want union shops and the few- 
ness of the workers who object to such 
shops. Nevertheless those foes of RTW 
laws say both that it is employers who 
want the RTW laws and that under 
RTW laws so many workmen would 
refuse union membership that it would 
“bust” the unions. Foes of the law can- 
not have it both ways! 

Let me conclude this by saying I 
think Father Keller established his the- 
sis. Father Toner, on the other hand, 
I think takes for himself. much too 
broad a thesis, at least for the space of 
a magazine article. His fear that RTW 
laws seriously damage the cause of 
labor is not shared by such informed 
and sympathetic priests as Fathers John 
F. Cronin, 8.S., and Dennis Comey, S.J. 
Moreover, Father Toner’s contention 
1) for the general moral obligation of 
workmen to join unions, 2) for the in- 
justice of the “free rider,” and 3) for 
the immorality of RTW laws is not 
merely in conflict with the expressed 
opinions of the distinguished moralist, 
Father Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., but 
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is unsupported by citations from other 
recognized authorities in the field of 
moral theology. 

It is to be hoped that one notable 
fruit of this objective discussion will be 
a more tolerant spirit and a greater mu- 
tual understanding between dissidents 
than has been common in the past. As 
Father Keller feelingly reminds us: 


As priests we have a common goal 
and common duties, and it is tragic 
that some of its members are labeled 
as pro-labor—with the unfortunate 
inference of being anti-capital—or 
pro-capital—with the incredible im- 
plication that any priest could oppose 
the legitimate demands of God’s poor. 
Above all else we are priests, all of us 
enjoined with the responsibility of 
caring for the souls of the rich and 
poor alike, working under the com- 
mand “to restore all things in Christ.” 


JoHN E. Cooean, S.J. 


University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 


More in re Semen Examination 


EpIToR: 

I am writing about part of the an- 
swer given in THE HoMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL Review, May, 1957, by Father 
Aidan Carr to the question concerning 
examination of the semen. 

Father Carr has reference to some 
moralists who have spoken favorably 
of the use of a perforated condom mak- 
ing it possible for some seed to enter 
the wife’s tract while some would re- 
main within the condom, thus permit- 
ting an examination by the physician. 
But Father Carr states, “This method 
is hardly to be allowed for a variety of 
reasons.” He then goes on to list two 
reasons. “One is the distinct danger of 
creating a false conscience by permit- 
ting the use of a contraceptive, even if 
it is so arranged that enough semen is 
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deposited in the vagina so as to pro- 
vide for fecundation (should fecunda- 
tion naturally be destined to occur). 
More objectionable perhaps, is the fact 
that some seed is deliberately expelled 
extra vaginam.” 

I should like to know if by, “This 
method is hardly to be allowed for a 
variety of reasons,”’ makes, in his opin- 
ion, the use of a perforated condom cer- 
tainly illicit or perhaps probably licit. 
In Medico-Moral Problems, Father 
Gerald Kelly, 8.J., states that for ste- 
rility tests intercourse with a perforated 
condom is probably licit. 

CHARLES P. TAAFFE 
Portland, Oregon 


e « « answer 


Epitor: 

By “This method is hardly to be al- 
lowed for a variety of reasons,” I meant 
that the use of a perforated condom for 
the purpose of the sterility test, is per- 
haps probably licit—if the moralist will 
accept that formulation for a degree of 
opinion. I’d put the emphasis on the 
“perhaps.” I have a real difficulty in 
seeing how the deliberate wasting of the 
seed can be allowed. The fact that it is 
being used for a good purpose (examina- 
tion) does not seem to alter the quality 
of the “waste” involved. 

There is solid probability on both 
sides. There is intrinsic probability 
because of the cogency of the reasons 
adduced by both sides. There is ex- 
trinsic probability because of the au- 
thority of the theologians on both sides. 

Wrote Father Francis Connell, 
CS.S8.R.: “But the objection to this 
method (perforated condom) is that it 
involves a direct purpose of ejecting 
some of the semen into a place not in- 
tended by nature—and the morality of 
the action is not changed by the fact 
that it is only a small amount” (Ameri- 
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can Ecclesiastical Review, CXI [Dec. 
1944], p. 446). 

Hayes-Hayes-Kelly, in Moral Hand- 
book of Nursing (Macmillan Co., 
1956), p. 34, agree with Father Con- 
nell that such a method is immoral. 
They add: “The same may be said re- 
garding withdrawal before emission is 
completed in order that part of the 
ejaculation may be saved as a speci- 
men.” 

Representative of the “opposition” is 
the well-known Jesuit theologian, J. J. 
Clifford. Father Clifford, while admit- 
ting that the question poses a serious 
moral problem, does not hesitate to ac- 
cept arguments in favor of licitness. 
He writes: “Provided the perforation 
or perforations of the condom in seed 
collection are ample enough to allow 
the egress of sufficient fluid for genera- 
tion, the act remains per se generati- 


vus.” He relates this to Canon 1081 
(ef. AER, CVII [Nov. 1942], p. 365). 

Personally, I prefer the position op- 
posed to Father Clifford’s. So far as 
I am aware, the present Holy Father 
has said nothing that could bear on 
this particular aspect of semen pro- 
curement, although he has shed light on 
the matter when it concerns artificial 
insemination. 

In any event, with reference to the 
securing of seed for sterility tests, the 
best all-around method seems to be the 
use of the cervical spoon. This spoon 
is placed under the cervix, some of the 
sperm stays in the canal and drips into 
the spoon. The wife remains inactive 
for about one hour post coitum, then 
the spoon is removed, placed in a sterile 
container and sent to the medics for 
testing. 

Awan M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv. 
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SO 


FR. JIM: 
WE: 


FR. JIM: 
WE: 


FR. JIM: 
WE: 


FR. JIM: 


FR. JIM: Just who is this Publishers’ Parish Service? 


WE: It’s a service provided for you, Father, by 
the publishers of the 8 leading Catholic 
magazines—Catholic Preview of Entertain- 
ment, Catholic World, Family Digest, In- 
formation, Jubilee, The Liguorian, Manna, 
and The Sign. 


FR. JIM: And just what can you do for us? 


WE: We think we can stir up a tremendous 
5 interest among your parishioners in reading 
‘3 ve good Catholic magazines and books. 


ve 
ather < may 
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FR. JIM: Hmmm. A pretty big order. What makes 
you think you can do it? 


WE: We’ve already done it in more than 1000 
parishes, and the pastors are delighted. 
In just one year, under our program, their 
people have bought over half a million 
Catholic magazines, and a quarter-million 
Catholic books! 


FATHER JIM CALLED US 


Quite impressive. How do you do it? 


We give you a handsome free rack that holds copies of all 8 magazines, 
plus an ample supply of famous Image Books, and Christian Child 
Stories. And we keep giving you free monthly flyers to call parishioners’ 
attention to articles of interest in the current magazines on the rack. 


Sounds like a complicated ordering and billing procedure for us. 
I £ £p 


Not at all, Father. You order everything from one source—that’s us— 
and you get just one invoice from us for everything. What’s more, you 
get our no-risk guarantee to protect you against unsold magazines. You 
don’t even have to return them. Just deduct them from your bill, and 
dispose of them as you like. 


Fair enough. How much do we order to get started? 


10 copies each of the 8 magazines—at parish bulk rates. Plus 125 assorted 
Image Books, and 60 assorted Christian Child stories. Of course you 
get all books at 20% off. 


Well, what are we waiting for? 


Why don’t you call us—collect, of course! 


PUBLISHERS’ PARISH SERVICE 


. Room 530, 180 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE COLLECT: WAtkins 4-3560 
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Art, Critics, Censors 
and Basic Principles 


Waar Is ART? St. Thomas and 
the scholastics, following Aristotle, de- 
fine it simply as the right way of mak- 
ing some thing—some work or object. 
Art is fundamentally intellectual, an in- 
tellectual “habit,” i.e., a stable strength 
or perfection of the intellectual power, 
enabling it to judge correctly how some- 
thing ought to be made in accordance 
with the requirements and the proper 
good of the thing—the work or object— 
itself. 

Just as the intellect in the theoretical 
order is perfected by the various habits 
of science and the habit of speculative 
wisdom so as to be able to pass infallibly 
from premises to conclusions in building 
up its body of knowledge, and just as 
the intellect in the practical order is 
perfected by the habit of prudence so as 
to be able correctly to apply universal 
principles and laws to particular con- 
crete cases with all their individual cir- 
cumstances taken into account, so also 
the intellect in the productive order— 
the order of making—is perfected by 
the various habits of art so that one is 
able to proceed correctly in producing 
a work of art in keeping with the exi- 
gencies of the work or object itself. 

Art, then, is the intellectual habit or 
virtue of construction. What special 
dignity belongs to such a virtue and the 


I. By OWEN BENNETT, O.F.M.Conv. 


activity directed by it? We know that 
there must be some great dignity associ- 
ated with art, when we behold the pres- 
tige it enjoys among men at all times 








Father Owen Bennett is a member of 
the Friars Minor Conventual and has 
taught in their seminaries since his ordi- 
nation in 1940. He took his doctorate in 
philosophy at The Catholic University of 
America in 1943. He has written for 
various Catholic publications. At pres- 
ent he is Rector of the major seminary 
of his province, St. Anthony-on-Hudson, 
Rensselaer, N. Y. This is the first of a 
two-part article. 





and in all nations; when we see so much 
human energy directed toward it; when 
we see the artist and the poet honored 
equally with the scientist, the philos- 
opher and the statesman. Whence 
derives the special dignity of art? 

The answer may be given first with 
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regard to making in general: it is a 
very considerable achievement for man 
to make any object according to a plan 
in his mind. Any maker who produces 
a thing according to a rational plan 
which he has conceived (even though he 
be only an artisan making a merely use- 
ful object) is imitating God, the Divine 
Maker. 

But it is especially with regard to the 
Fine Arts that the dignity of art be- 
comes apparent, since in the Fine Arts 
the artist strives not only to produce 
something according to a pre-conceived 
idea or plan, but to produce something 
beautiful. In doing this, the artist 
passes beyond the sphere of merely hu- 
man things; for beauty is an absolute, 
a transcendental. Beauty is an attri- 
bute of God Himself, and beauty—par- 
ticipated beauty—is a characteristic 
quality of all that God makes. Thus in 
the Fine Arts there is an imitation of 
God in a very special sense; for God in 
creating the world communicated to it a 
likeness of His own beauty. Hence the 
special dignity of the poet, be he writer 
of epics, composer, painter, sculptor, 
architect, novelist, dramatist or what- 
ever other kind of creative artist who 
seeks to produce a work of beauty. 
He imitates and, in a sense, carries on 
the work of the Divine Artist. 


ART IS NECESSARY 


But besides the special dignity of art, 
art is also necessary to man. Art ful- 
fills certain deep needs of our intellect- 
ual nature. There is first the need of 
intellectual nature to make something 
in its own likeness. This need is spirit- 
ual, an analogical likeness of that super- 
abundance of the divine perfection 
wherein the Father eternally generates 
His perfect likeness in the Word, sub- 
sistent and personal, the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. The pure spir- 
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its, the angels, fulfill this need of intel- 
lectual nature in the utterance to them- 
selves of the mental word that expresses 
what is in the angel, and by means of 
which one angel can enlighten a lesser 
angel. 

Among men this need of intellectual 
nature accounts for the existence and 
the striving of the artist. The work of 
art he produces has in it something of 
his own soul and mind; for although the 
human artist does not arrive at the con- 
ception of the work he creates by the 
sole contemplation of his own mind (as 
God does), but rather needs to study the 
beauty of God’s creation in order to ar- 
rive at his own artistic conception, 
nevertheless in his own conception there 
is a new vision of the beauty of crea- 
tion, which it is given to him to discover 
and express to himself in his mind and 
imagination, and then impart to matter 
in the work which he produces. In 
great art-work there is a likeness to the 
artist which is, in a manner, more per- 
fect even than that of a child to its 
parent. The child, of course, is the fruit 
of natural generation and subsists in a 
likeness of nature with the parent. But 
the likeness of the child to the parent is 
at the same time subject to many con- 
tingencies which do not come to bear on 
the art-work. “There is in the child,” 
Maritain observes, “‘a fearful element of 
the unknown which is absent from the 
work of art. And it is understandable, 
not that an artist should be more in 
love with his work than with his chil- 
dren, but that he should love them with 
a love almost as personal and from one 
point of view less anxious, and say when 
he thinks of them: Not all of me will 
die.”? 





“1 Art and Scholasticism (Engl. transl. by 
J. F. Seanlon), New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1930, p. 127. 
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The Fine Arts serve another deep 
need of man’s intellectual nature (man 
considered now not as artist but as 
viewer)—the need to find through the 
senses, and in a manner most direct and 
humanly satisfying, the delight of the 
things of the spirit. The work of art as 
a creation of beauty reveals to the 
viewer most vividly, through his senses, 
the splendor of truth, and thus moves 
the will powerfully to love, with a dis- 
interested love of contemplation, what 
is good and noble. Man delights in the 
beautiful for its very beauty. 

The artist who imparts the vision of 
beauty, which he is privileged to glimpse 
in his soul, to the matter in which he 
works, whether it be stone or musical 
sounds or words or paint and canvas, 
makes the intelligible richness of his 
vision shine in and through his mate- 
rials. Thus the mind of the viewer is 
delighted and refreshed to find itself in 
the presence of such richness of being 
without the labor of abstract thought, 
and with a peculiar vibrant satisfaction 
and intellectual fulness quite different 
from the dry precision and exactitude of 
abstraction. “Contemplating the object 
in the intuition which sense has of it, 
the mind enjoys a presence, enjoys the 
radiant presence of an _ intelligibility 
which does not reveal itself to its eyes 
as it is. If it turns away from sense to 
abstract and reason, it turns away from 
its own joy and loses contact with that 
radiance. To understand this we must 
conceive that it is mind and sense com- 
bined, or, to use such an expression, the 
intellectualised sense which gives rise to 
aesthetic joy in the heart.’ 

This is what St. Thomas means when 
he defines the beautiful as id quod visum 
placet, that which gives pleasure by 
being seen or intuited. It is the spirit- 


*J. Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, Note 
55, p. 162. 


ual alone which can satisfy our minds, 
but it is the artist who makes the spirit- 
ual to be “seen” by us so that the de- 
light of aesthetic perception may be 
ours. Hence the nobility and value and 
importance of the Fine Arts. Hence the 
honor paid to the artist. It is his due; 
for the true artist is the benefactor of 
the whole community. 


THE CHURCH AND THE ARTIST 


The Chureh has ever honored the 
artist, gratefully treasuring his work, 
and exerting a watchful care to provide 
the circumstances most beneficial to its 
purity and development. The divine- 
human art of the inspired psalms and 
canticles for centuries has nourished the 
devotion of her clerics and religious in 
the divine office, the official prayer of 
the Church. The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, the very heart of her worship, 
from the beginning of the Church has 
been the center of inspiration for the 
most sublime achievements of all the 
arts: sacred poetry and music, archi- 
tecture and painting and sculpture, and 
even the art of the dance, for the move- 
ments and gestures of the sacred minis- 
ters constitute a sort of solemn dance 
expressing the deep feelings in the 
human heart before the august reality 
which is effected in the Holy Sacrifice. 
The seeds of the drama, that art which 
has developed to such a rich plenitude 
in the Christian West, are found a thou- 
sand years ago in the dramatizations 
of the liturgy. There were first the 
tropes with their alternating chants 
dramatizing incidents of the Scriptures, 
such as the dialogue between the an- 
gels and the holy women at the tomb 
on the first Easter morning. From these 
developed the spoken dialogues, the 
pageants, and then the miracle and 
morality plays, the forerunners of the 
modern drama. The Church, indeed, 
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has honored the artist and cherished 
the arts, and knowing their great power 
for good in the human heart, has ever 
endeavored to place them in the service 
of her Master for the good of souls. 
Having in mind this Christian philo- 
sophical view of the exalted nature and 
value of art, together with the remem- 
brance of the long history of art under 
the careful tutelage of and in the hon- 
ored service of the Church, it is dis- 
turbing to read in a book from the pen 
of a Catholic dramatic critic and pub- 
lished under Catholic sponsorship* what 
amounts to an accusation of heedless- 
ness with respect to art values on the 
part of those in charge of the present 
official American Catholic program for 
the maintenance of moral standards in 
the dramatic and literary arts. The 
Catholic dramatic critic is Mr. Walter 
Kerr, formerly associate professor in 
the school of speech and drama at The 
Catholic University of America and 
presently drama critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune. The book is Criticism 
and Censorship,* an expanded version 
of a lecture—the Gabriel Richard Lec- 
ture delivered at Trinity College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1954. Such an accusa- 
tion, coming from such a source and 
under such auspices is serious indeed, 
and it deserves the most careful exam- 
ination by all who have a concern for 
the good not only of art but of the souls 
that can be so greatly benefitted by the 
arts. Surely it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to know whether our efforts to- 
ward the maintenance of high moral 
standards are defeating the very goal 
toward which they are directed through 
a narrow puritanism which would re- 


*Co-sponsored by the National Catholic 
Educational Association and Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C. 

* Bruce, Milwaukee, second printing, 1957. 
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move or destroy the powerful aid that 
the arts are able to render to man in his 
striving toward happiness, temporal and 
eternal. 

This is the accusation which Mr. Kerr 
makes. He expresses sharp criticism 
of the present official Catholic program 
of moral vigilance with regard to films, 
plays, books, and magazines. This pro- 
gram, he avers, is generating in Ameri- 
can Catholics an excessively censorial 
attitude, “a habit of thinking of art as 
one of man’s natural enemies, as a 
standing trap for the unwary, as a 
likely invitation to license, as a vehicle 
of beauty designed not simply to be 
beautiful but to lure man along the 
road to certain unlawful excesses, as 
something inherently and essentially 
corrupting rather than something in- 
herently and essentially good” (p. 50). 

Having described what he considers 
the seriously harmful excesses of the 
present Catholic effort to preserve mo- 
rality and decency in the arts, Mr. 
Kerr voices a fervent appeal for a more 
enlightened policy, a policy manifest- 
ing familiarity with the principles of 
aesthetics—the philosophy of art. 
“Though the Catholic tradition,” he de- 
clares, “has been fed by the minds of 
such men as Augustine, Aquinas and 
Newman—and is currently being en- 
riched by Maritain—awareness of the 
aesthetic thread in this tradition is vir- 
tually nonexistent in those very circles 
most earnestly devoted to passing judg- 
ment on ‘art.’ In the mass mind there 
is, needless to say, no reflection at all 
of St. Thomas’ enthusiasm for art as a 
human necessity (p. 65). 


MR. KERR’S SUGGESTIONS 


Mr. Kerr concludes his lecture with 
some tentative suggestions of his own 
towards easing the tension between 
“criticism” and “censorship”—between 
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art and prudence, art and morality. 

The first suggestion has to do with the 
Aristotelian theory of dramatic “cathar- 
,” and proposes its extension to all 
emotions or passions as portrayed in 
drama. “Catharsis” so understood, Mr. 
Kerr feels, would remove many of the 
moral objections to the portrayal of 
sexually stimulating incidents in plays 
or films. According to this extension 
of the theory of catharsis, so long as 
the dramatic action is complete and all 
the stimuli dramatically discharged, the 
viewers would not be harmed by what 
they see portrayed; they would instead 
be cleansed—they would undergo dra- 
matic “catharsis.” Their emotions 
and feelings as spectators would be 
morally innocent, and their experience 
in beholding the dramatic presentation 
would be a spiritual pleasure that would 
tend to diminish rather than intensify 
their own fleshly appetites. 

Mr. Kerr next deals with the Thom- 
istie principle of “integrity,” one 
of the three qualities of the beautiful 
according to St. Thomas Aquinas. If 
Catholic critics properly understood 
this principle of integrity, Mr. Kerr 
says, they would not have to be bur- 
dened with a “queasy” double stand- 
ard, aesthetic and moral in passing 
judgment on the merits of films and 
plays. The aesthetic judgment would 
suffice. The moral judgment would be 
superfluous. 


sis 


A very important position taken by 
Mr. Kerr throughout the whole discus- 
sion of censorship and moral guidance 
with regard to the arts—the dramatic 
arts especially—is the view that most of 
our moral decisions, those decisions 
wherein the practical reason must be 
guided by prudence in the application 
of moral principles to concrete situa- 
tions, are of the nature of guesses, and 
attain at best only a certain probability 


of being right. He applies this general 
view to the question of the effects of 
a dramatic presentation on an audience, 
and maintains that it is not possible to 
be certain concerning such effects. He 
appeals for more scientific knowledge in 
this area through the accumulation of 
statistical data. In the meantime he 
admonishes the moral censor to pro- 
ceed with the realization that this lack 
of knowledge renders all moral guidance 
in this field highly problematical. 

Mr. Kerr’s strictures upon the or- 
ganized Catholic efforts for the mainte- 
nance of standards of decency in plays, 
films, etc., have already been examined 
by Father Aloysius J. Welsh of the 
Immaculate Conception Seminary in 
Darlington, N. J.,° and Father Francis 
J. Connell, C.SS.R., of The Catholic 
University of America.® 

Father Connell, stating the funda- 
mental principle that “sin is the worst 
evil that can come into the life of a 
human being,” defends vigorously the 
Church’s right and grave responsibility 
to exercise censorship over plays and 
films which, because of their failure to 
maintain standards of modesty and 
purity, would present proximate occa- 
sion of grave sin to many viewers. 
Father Connell also dismisses Mr. 
Kerr’s appeal to the above-mentioned 
extension of the Aristotelian theory of 
catharsis as unrealistic. Over against 
Mr. Kerr’s position that we are not 
certain about the effect of dramatic 
presentations upon audiences, Fr. Con- 
nell simply cites the wisdom of the 
Church, “wise with the experience of 


*“Criticism and Censorship—Notes on the 
Basic Issues,” in THe HomiLetic AND Pas- 
ToRAL Review, Vol. LVII, no. 10, July 1957, 
pp. 891-899. 

®“Criticism and Censorship,” in American 
Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. CX XXVII, no. 1, 
July 1957, pp. 9-17. 
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nineteen centuries,’ which knows full 
well that immodest portrayals and 
sexy dialogue will be the proximate 
occasion of sin to Many persons. 

Father Welsh sets forth a clear and 
cogent summary of the theological argu- 
ment for the subjection of art together 
with all other human activity “to the 
paramount consideration of moral judg- 
ment, always through individual con- 
science and in the area of their neces- 
sity and competency, through the au- 
thoritative agencies which God uses to 
inform conscience or to promulgate 
moral obligations, Family, Church, 
State” (art. cit., p. 893). He calls at- 
tention to two basic factors calculated 
to reduce the need for mass censorship, 
namely, a balanced intellectual and 
moral education that does not neglect 
aesthetic cultivation, and a more de- 
veloped sense of moral obligation to- 
ward the art patrons on the part of 
artists, producers, and _ distributors. 
This latter factor he calls precensorship. 

He defends and explains the role of 
the parents, the State and the Church 
as censors; and in his discussion of the 
actual functioning of the Legion of 
Decency and the NODL, he rejects by 
implication the accusations of Mr. 
Kerr relative to their alleged anti- 
aesthetic philistinism. Indeed Fr. 
Welsh goes so far as to propose, in addi- 
tion to the general approval by the 
American bishops of these organiza- 
tions, that their listings, at least with 
regard to the more serious offenders, 
be given the status of ecclesiastical law 
(p. 894). 


COMMON SENSE AND MORALITY 


In refutation of Mr. Kerr’s state- 
ment that we are ignorant of the effects 
of dramatic art upon an audience 
Father Connell is content simply to 
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cite the wisdom of the Church. Cer- 
tainly the wisdom of the Church suffices 
and is the supreme guide in all such 
matters; but many subsidiary argu- 
ments might be adduced against Mr. 
Kerr’s contention from the following 
sources: one’s own personal experience 
—knowledge of self and observation of 
others, especially of those for whose 
education and character formation one 
bears a responsibility; the accumulated 
experience of a society as reflected in 
laws and customs and in the teaching 
of sages (such as Plato, Aristotle, 
and many others); the scientific study 
of man’s powers and appetites, and the 
dynamics of the act of free choice, in 
experimental and rational psychology; 
the practice of governments of all types 
with respect to education and censor- 
ship of dramatic productions, in the 
past and throughout the world at the 
present day; the findings of investiga- 
tions and studies such as the studies 
of the well-known sociologist, Pitrim 
Sorokin, reported in his work The 
American Sex Revolution, and the find- 
ings of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency, quoted by 
Father Welsh in his article mentioned 
earlier. All these arguments lead to 
the truth which common sense (i.e., 
any normal person’s use of his natural 
intelligence without sophisticated preju- 
dices) recognizes concretely without the 
need of argument, namely that we can 
and do know the effect of dramatic pres- 
entation upon an audience. Indeed the 
whole effort of the composition and 
portrayal of dramatic art is inspired 
and sustained by such a_ universal 
natural recognition.’ 


*In the recent Encyclical Letter of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII, On Motion Pictures, 
Radio and Television (September 2, 1957) ; the 
wisdom of the Church finds renewed expres- 
sion concerning this matter. The Holy Father 
also refers to the evidence accumulated in re- 
cent years to prove the impact of dramatic 
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THE ROLE OF PRUDENCE 


The present writer has only one other 
consideration which he would add to 
what these two distinguished theolo- 
gians have well said in answer to Mr. 
Kerr on moral grounds; it is a comment 
on Mr. Kerr’s treatment of the pru- 
dential judgment in general, which is 
fundamental to his approach to the par- 
ticular question of the effect of dramatic 
presentations upon audiences. The par- 
ticular question has been dealt with 
sufficiently for our present purpose, but 
the treatment of the prudential judg- 
ment in general proposed by Mr. Kerr 
demands comment if certain very grave 
misunderstandings are to be removed. 

“Prudence,” writes Mr. Kerr, “is a 
virtue to be exercised where a degree of 
ignorance exists. We do not think of 
it, or speak of it, as though it had any 
other character. 

“We do not, for instance, suggest to 
a man that he be prudent about step- 
ping off the top of the Empire State 
Building. No one is ever heard to an- 
nounce that it would be prudent not 
to cut one’s throat. 


presentations upon audiences. Speaking of 
the advances made in our day in technical 
knowledge concerning motion pictures, radio, 
and television, the Holy Father declares: 
“For these new possessions and new instru- 
ments which are within almost everyone’s 
grasp, introduce a most powerful influence 
into men’s minds, both because they can flood 
them with light, raise them to nobility, adorn 
them with beauty, and because they can dis- 
figure them by dimming their lustre, dis- 
honor them by a process of corruption, and 
make them subject to uncontrolled passions, 
according as the subjects presented to the 
senses in these shows are praiseworthy or rep- 
rehensible” (Unofficial translation—Tipo- 
grafia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1957, pp. 6-7). 
Again, referring to errors concerning the free- 
dom of communication, the Pope says: “Ap- 
proval cannot be given to the principles of 
those who assert and claim freedom to depict 
and propagate anything at all, even though 
there has been established beyond dispute in 
these past years both the kind and the extent 
of the damage to both bodies and souls which 
has had its source in these principles” (Ibid. 
pp. 10-11). 





“Prudence is not invoked in these 
situations because there is a fairish cer- 
tainty about the outcome. In either of 
them I can act wisely—out of a clear 
and complete knowledge—or I can act 
insanely, flying in the face of my 
knowledge. But I cannot cut my 
throat cireumspectly, or step off that 
ledge cautiously and on the alert for 
some subsequent danger. There is 
room for reasonable or unreasonable 
behavior, but there is no room at all 
for prudence. 

“Where the outcome is known, where 
there are available facts to be reckoned 
with, wisdom is called for. Where the 
outcome is uncertain, where there are 
as yet no clear facts but only reasonable 
apprehensions, prudence is called for. 

“T act prudently whenever there is 
possible but not conclusive danger, and 
I do it to avoid a danger that is not 
wholly upon me. I want to put my- 
self—or the persons I am charged with 
supervising—out of the path of a 
threat that may or may not materialize. 
When I act prudently, I am always 
trying to keep ahead of the storm” (pp. 
34, 35). 

“Indeed, when we do decide to act 
prudently, we do it precisely because 
we are hampered by ignorance. The 
sword is double-edged. Being ignorant, 
we are obliged to act prudently. Being 
prudent, we are in constant danger of 
making decisions—decisions that may 
curtail the operation of something in- 
trinsically good—on the basis of in- 
sufficient evidence” (p. 38). 

Let it be observed, first of all, in 
commenting on this exposition of the 
prudential act, that it is incorrect to 
say (according to St. Thomas and 
Christian ethics in general) that pru- 
dence is a virtue exercised in a state of 
ignorance, if the ignorance referred to 
is ignorance of the morality of the act 
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to be placed. (It is precisely such ig- 
norance which is referred to through- 
out Mr. Kerr’s discussion.) Moreover, 
there is no warrant in any Aristotelian 
or Thomistic treatment of ethics known 
to the writer for the distinction Mr. 
Kerr proposes between wise action (“out 
of a clear and complete knowledge”’) 
and prudent action (“to be exercised 
where a degree of ignorance exists”). 
According to Aristotelian-Thomistic 
ethics prudence itself is nothing other 
than practical wisdom, by which our 
knowledge of what is morally right and 
good is carried over into the perform- 
ance of individual actions. An igno- 
rant or unwise prudence would be as 
self-contradictory as a square circle. 

There is, indeed, a certain unpredict- 
ability and incommunicability about 
prudence, for prudence is a practical 
wisdom exercised in concrete actions 
each of which is existentially new and 
unique and performed in circumstances 
heretofore not exactly duplicated. 
Hence there is no amount of casuistry 
which can determine in advance, i.e., 
before the situation presents itself, 
precisely how the prudent man is to 
act in an actual situation. Indeed no 
two prudent individuals will act in 
exactly the same manner even in the 
same circumstances; there is always 
something of the unique originality of 
individual personality reflected in the 
prudent acts of different prudent per- 
sons. And besides this perfectly legiti- 
mate subjective element in a prudent 
action there is also the objective variety 
of ways of acting—all perfectly in ac- 
cord with sound morality. “A given 
set of concrete circumstances does not 
necessarily make only one line of ac- 
tion morally good even from an ob- 
jective point of view.’”® 


*Bernard I. Mullahey, CS.C., “Practical 
Knowledge and Relativity,” in Proceedings of 
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These characteristics of prudence dis- 
tinguish it clearly from demonstrative 
science. These characteristics of pru- 
dence also make for a great variety in 
the prudent decisions of different pru- 
dent persons. In these characteristics 
of prudence we find the natural basis 
for the unending freshness and origi- 
nality of the actual lives of saints (the 
world’s most delightfully unpredictable 
people!) contrary to the false impres- 
sion that holiness means sameness and 
monotony, an impression which can 
be given by uninspired and undiscerning 
hagiography. 


PRUDENCE IS NOT IGNORANCE 


But this incommunicable originality 
and unpredictability of the acts that 
proceed from prudence is not to be con- 
fused with a lack of intelligent ordering. 
The realm of prudence is not that of 
demonstrative science; but this does 
not mean that it is the realm of igno- 
rance. Quite the contrary! For pru- 
dence, operating in ever new existential 
situations with the freshness of indi- 
vidual originality, does so in the clear 
light of speculatively certain objective 
knowledge of the moral law. Further- 
more, prudence, however original and 
personal, leaves no stone unturned in 
the investigation of the actually exist- 
ent conditions in which the moral law is 
applied to decisions and actions. The 
prudent man is not free to judge these 
conditions in any way he pleases, but 
is bound to use every reasonable means 
to attain to the objective truth in his 
knowledge of them. And since it is 
immoral to act while there is in the 
mind of the agent a prudent doubt 
about the morality of the action, the 
prudent man is bound, before acting, 
to remove any ignorance of the nature 
or circumstances of his act which could 


the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, 1947, p. 162. 
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cause such prudent doubt about its 
morality. 

There are limits, of course, to the 
practical certitude that is required by 
prudence concerning the circumstances 
and effects of certain acts when knowl- 
edge of these circumstances and effects 
is necessarily limited by our human con- 
dition. A reasonably strong probability 
is, in effect, practical certitude 
judging, for example, that this food is 
not poisonous, that this is the best dis- 
ciplinary procedure to follow with 
Johnnie who has been disobedient or 
dishonest, that this is the best treat- 
ment for this patient, that this surgical 
operation is indicated to relieve this 
condition, etc., etc., etc. It is part of 
a prudent judgment to realize how far 
one is obliged to go in each case with 
investigation of the contingent factors 
before one attains to the reasonably 
strong probability which is practical 
certitude. The important consideration 
is that in all these cases there must be 
a practical certitude if there is to be 
prudent action. No careless appeal 
to ignorance can be tolerated. There 
can be no easy-going “taking a chance 
on being right.” Prudence cannot take 
blind chances or settle for misinformed 
action. It must seek the most perfect 
certitude that the nature of the case 
admits and its importance requires. 


THE CENSOR—A PRUDENT MAN? 


In Mr. Kerr’s account, however the 
“prudent man” is one who proceeds to 
act in practical ignorance. The censor, 
precisely as “prudent,” proceeds to act 
without knowledge of the nature of art 
with which he deals, without practical 
certitude. He bases his action, rather, 
on bare possibilities, pure chance, wil- 
fully professed ignorance, hysterical 
fears, nervous moral scruples, laborious 
guesses. “The censor,” Mr. Kerr de- 


clares, “behaving prudently, does not 
say to himself—or to anyone else—T 
know this work of art will be harmful 
to all men, or even to some men.’.. . 
The censor simply says, ‘I think this 
work will prove harmful,’ or ‘This work 
might prove harmful,’ or ‘The possible 
danger attaching to this work is great 
enough to require my acting pru- 
dently’” (p. 34). Again: “He (the 
censor) has got to take a chance on 
being right, whatever history may think 
of him later” (p. 36). And even more 
strongly: “The assumption grows that 
knowledge of art... could not really 
be of use to us in making the kind of 
decisions we are committed to. To 
pursue an aesthetic would be to move 
steadily away from the ‘decent- 
indecent’ slide rule that has proved so 
convenient and so cheerfully complete. 
The road ahead of us has only two 
forks: The fork marked ‘prudence’ 
leads to safety; the fork marked 
‘knowledge’ leads only to ‘art-for-art’s- 
sakism.’ Best to close off the second 
road altogether; why risk any discover- 
ies that might complicate and confuse 
the issue?” (pp. 56-57). And more 
strongly still: “The battle is, really, a 
battle of fears—the critic fears that 
the moralist is going to degrade art, the 
moralist fears that the critic is going 
to seduce souls—and acute fear always 
does tend to produce hysterical re- 
sponses” (p. 62). Again in referring 
to the Catholic reviewer who pro- 
nounces a work good aesthetically, but 
unsound morally: “The secular critic, 
examining this verdict, becomes quickly 
convinced that the Catholic reviewer 
is unsympathetic to beauty itself, that 
he is willing to grind his heel on it 
whenever his nervous moral scruples 
are aroused” (p. 77. Italics added.). 
Finally, in commenting on his own 
proposal that the Catholic reviewer 
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drop his double standard: “If the 
disturbing double standard disappears, 
though, it disappears because we have 
for the moment abandoned our attempt 
to come at a judgment ‘morally’—by 
laboriously guessing at the effect a 
work is likely to have on its au- 
dience....” (p. 79. Italics added.). 
The moral censor or moral guide who 
condemns sexy and salacious plays and 
films does not labor under the condi- 
tions described by Mr. Kerr. This 
point has been made already. The 
point to be considered here is the mon- 
strous character of the virtue of pru- 
dence in the mind of those of Mr. Kerr’s 
readers who accept without demur his 
account of the nature of this virtue and 
and of the manner in which the “pru- 
dent” censor proceeds to his task. The 
tensions that must exist in some degree 
between the men of art and the men of 
prudence, because of the different orien- 
tation of their respective habits, are 
certainly not eased by would-be irenic 
ventures of this sort. Mr. Kerr appeals 
for a better knowledge of the nature of 
art on the part of censor. Certainly a 
knowledge of the nature of art is greatly 
to be desired on the part of anyone who 
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must act in a censorial capacity. At 
the same time an appeal must be made 
here for a more discerning presentation 
on the part of the critics of the noble 
virtue of prudence, so grievously dis- 
paraged in Mr. Kerr’s lecture. 

Having considered thus far the valid- 
ity of Mr. Kerr’s contentions on moral 
grounds, it remains to examine his 
argument on grounds of aesthetics. If 
this were not done the impression might 
be left that there might be some sub- 
stance, after all, to his accusation that 
the guardians of morality are heedless 
of the values of art. All that has been 
said above, however, concerning the 
nature and dignity of art and the 
Church’s solicitude for the arts, cries 
out against any such _ concession. 
Catholic morality is not and cannot be 
anti-aesthetic. Nor can it be granted 
that the prudent men raised up by the 
Holy Spirit as guardians of faith and 
morality in the Church need to be in- 
fected with any degree of puritanism in 
order to carry out their divinely- 
imposed obligations. The remainder of 
the present article will concern itself, 
then, with the proposals which Mr. Kerr 
makes on aesthetic zrounds. 
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Salvation by Committee! 


‘a CuurcH MIiTantT is de- 
scribed by Attwater as “The members 
of the Catholic Church of Christ living 
on earth at any given moment; they 
are engaged in the warfare of earthly 
life.” This warfare historically has 
been more or less of guerrilla nature, 
with the clergy as officers, it is true, but 
with the faithful individually using the 
weapons of the sacraments. 

Sacraments are personal, fitting into 
the divine gift of free will to mankind. 
True, they are in the custody of the 
visible Church; and that Church is the 
authorized depository or, more proper 
to our analogy, the armory of grace. 
Yet the spiritual weapons are dispensed 
in a personal relationship between 
faithful and God, with the priest 
countersigning, as appointed mediator, 
the free will, which is the root of that 
relationship. 

There is reason now to question 
whether that traditional viewpoint is 
being muddied. We stress viewpoint, 
because the divinely ordained scheme of 
salvation can never be_ essentially 
tampered with. The Church will 
always be the sure guide to salvation; 
her ministers the guardians of that 
path. 

But within that framework (and out- 
side official Church teaching) can arise 
(and have arisen) not only human in- 
novations but obfuscations. “Organi- 


zations in the Church can never be mere 


mechanistic devices for collective effi- 
ciency. The Church is too conscious of 
Christ’s Incarnation ever to lose sight 
of the dominance and inviolability of 


By FRANK MORRISS, LL.B., Litt.D. 


the person, the dignity and worth of the 
person, the truth that only persons can 
love, that only persons can serve God, 
that only persons can merit, that only 
souls are the object of her redeeming 
and sanctifying efforts. Too many have 
confused mechanistic unity, mere or- 
ganization with brotherhood.”! 


THE ORGANIZATION SPIRIT 


William H. Whyte, Jr., in his re- 
markable book, The Organization Man 
(Simon and Schuster, N. Y., 1956), has 
documented beyond doubt the existing 
spirit of organization, of society as hero, 
of group creativity. Much of this spirit 








Mr. Morriss, no stranger to these pages, 
is an associate editor of the Register 
System of Newspapers, member of the 
faculty of Regis College, Denver, Colo- 
rado, contributor to national Catholic 
and secular magazines, author of two 
books. Under a special grant he lec- 
tured this past summer at Loretto 
Heights College in Denver on the Bill of 
Rights. His articles rarely fail to stir 
strong reaction, pro and con. 





was evident before Mr. Whyte’s study. 
He has supplied the sociological “visual 
aid,” as it were, that is so necessary 


*This quotation is from personal _corre- 
spondence with Father Ferdinand Falque. 
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(itself a proof of the organization 
spirit) today for scholarly acceptance 
of a thesis. 

It is important that this spirit be 
isolated in the life of the Catholic 
Church, if it can be found there. This 
article is not an attempt to make such 
a study. That must be left to a skilled 
research scholar. It must then be 
turned over to experienced philosophers 
and theologians to make the judgments 
on the weight, either salutary or harm- 
ful, of that organization spirit, if it is 
to be found in the modern Church. 

This article seeks merely to pose the 
question, and give validity to that ques- 
tion by pointing to a few instances. 
The author, it is true, is convinced that 
in the mind of many Catholic thinkers 
the organization should be the supreme 
way to both social and spiritual regen- 
eration. The adequate proof of that he 
does not here undertake. The follow- 
ing is merely an attempt to give, as the 
lawyer says, a corpus delicti, or the body 
of a case (or crime) which can only be 
fully proved and evaluated by the 
educing of evidence in open court. Let 
this be a brief to prove the corpus 
delictt that the Church Militant is on 
the way to becoming the Church Or- 
ganized. As with all such briefs, it is 
prima facie and rebuttable. 


ABBE CONSTANTINE ... 


We have dimly in our mind from 
school days the figure of a fictional 
priest. We see him in the garden of a 
country rectory, his soutane dusty and 
worn. He is feeding sugar lumps to the 
mount of a handsome young officer who 
stands beside him. This is the Abbé 
Constantine of Halevy’s romantic and 
sentimental novel bearing the curé’s 
name. The soldier is his adopted son, 
Jean. The Abbé Constantine was be- 
loved by the village. He had marched 
with troops to fight the Prussians, and 
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brought back the body of Jean’s father. 

The Abbé is a sort of Don Camillo 
without, however, any of the latter’s 
brashness and aggressiveness. The 
Abbé’s crisis is the arrival of two 
American women “foreigners” who be- 
come the gentry of the area through 
purchase of the castle and rents. The 
new owner proves not only rich, but 
sterling in character; she uses the priest 
as her aide in dispensing charity until 
the viliage’s poverty is gone. Jean, of 
course, marries her, and the Abbé thus 
has two adopted “children.” 

This priest-hero, it will be easily 
recognized is the embodiment of a 
deeply human and personal relationship 
between pastor and faithful. It is more 
than a relationship; it is an identity, 
not a superficial sharing of experiences. 
The identity is not based upon common 
interests or common goals, as the 
modern thinker is apt to put it. It is 
based upon common emotions. This 
association had what modern mecha- 
nistic relationships often lack—a basis 
of true love. The Abbé appreciates 
Jean and Bettina’s feelings because he 
too loves. He is wise with wisdom of 
experience outside of the intellectual 
realm. He is not looked to so much as 
a guide as a brother. 


. . - AND FATHER MODERATOR 


Father Moderator is a modern pastor 
—not ali modern pastors, but particu- 
larly the young priest zealous for inte- 
gration of the Christian spirit with the 
modern environment. This he feels can 
be done by Christianizing his parish- 
ioners’ daily pursuits, which is, after 
all, a time-proved formula. 

The first difference between Father 
Moderator and Abbé Constantine is 
that Father would rarely, if ever, be 
found in the garden. The inclination 
might be there, if it has survived the 
highly intellectual stress of modern 
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SALVATION BY COMMITTEE! 


seminary training. But there just isn’t 
the time. 

For an individual to catch him at all, 
outside of a formal appointment, Father 


Moderator will have to be intercepted ° 


between rectory and garage, whence he 
will be hastening en route, quite likely, 
to a meeting, or perhaps even an all- 
day convention. Quite possibly the 
meeting will be of leaders or potential 
leaders who, in turn, will conduct other 
meetings, possibly of other potential 
leaders, etce., ete. 

Father Moderator carries on a de- 
termined campaign to link all the 
parishioners as an integral unit with 
the church. This, it need hardly be 
pointed out, was not a necessary venture 
for Abbé Constantine. The faithful of 
Longueval were linked to the curé and 
to the little church by the bonds of love, 
which, be they a bit old fashioned, are 
entirely adequate—or at least were so. 

Father Moderator, it must be ad- 
mitted, is also concerned with love. 
That is just the point: it is an active 
concern, ignoring the fact that when 
love must be a matter of concern it is 
in extreme danger. 

Love to Father Moderator, at least if 
he is among the extreme reforming 
group of modern pastors, is strictly in- 
tellectual, involving active scholarly 
understanding of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body; and, too, it is funda- 
mentally involved with social welfare 
which he sees as the expression of the 
Mystical Body. 


SPIRITUAL FATHER OR 
TEMPORAL ADMINISTRATOR? 


Social welfare involved for Abbé 
Constantine, also, the assuaging of 
poverty. It never, however, entered his 
whitened head that it was preferable 
to make charity organized, group effort. 
Quite likely he would have preferred 
the poverty to remain, if the relation- 


ship between pastor and people would 
have to be radically disturbed. After 
all, even poor people can attain heaven 
—through love. 

Father Moderator, on the other hand, 
true to the times of which he is a part, 
never would be content to wait for a 
rich patron to solve the problem. Even 
what might be done by the old indi- 
vidualistic method will be done by the 
modern group process in the interest of 
efficiency or just pure “socialization.” 

Now to be fair, let us point out weak- 
nesses in this comparison between the 
Victorian curé and the modern pastor. 
Many modern zealous clerics have deep 
human sympathy for their parishioners. 
They translate this sympathy, however, 
into doing something for “society,” 
more than in doing something alongside 
their parishioners as individuals—in- 
deed, individualism is deprecated as 
selfish. As is the case with all re- 
formers, they will lead the faithful, and 
not as spiritual fathers, but as temporal 
administrators. 

There just is not time for the lazy, 
personal relationship that existed at 
Longueval. Father Moderator, of 
course, may know most, or all, of his 
parishioners by name. They may even 
meet him personally by appointment. 
But the manner in which he knows them 
best is as members of Men’s Club, Altar 
Society, Cana group, Study Group, 
Family Movement, etc. 

This, of course, helps to confuse a 
mere mechanistic unity with Brother- 
hood. 

It is highly doubtful that, even were 
the Bishop willing, the son of the de- 
ceased president of the Men’s Club 
would come to live at the rectory as 
Father Moderator’s ward. It would 
interrupt the routine, for one thing; 
like the natural father who is too 
busy with meetings to give proper at- 
tention to his children, Father Modera- 
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tor is kept too busy with administra- 
tion to carry on too personal or emo- 
tional a relationship with his flock. The 
modern regeneration is to be accom- 
plished by “knowing’”—thus the stress 
of study clubs: “Loving is through 
knowing.” 

On the other hand, those priests who 
are, either through inclination or ex- 
perience, inclined to a stubborn inde- 
pendence and individualism regarding 
organizational life, are apt to be 
crabbed cynics rather than mild and 
gentle Abbé Constantines. They are 
forced into this, seeing the rather futile, 
and often infantile, expenditure of 
energy which they are helpless to 
change in an age that views accomplish- 
ment coming chiefly through the forma- 
tion of committees. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF METHOD 
BECOMES SPIRITUAL 
PRESCRIPTION 


Now, the main gulf between Abbé 
Constantine and Father Moderator can 
be seen to be one of method. Both are 
orthodox in belief, both interested in 
the salvation of souls, both possess the 
sacramental powers. The abbé, were 
he transported into this age, might 
seem anachronistic; but none but the 
brashest activist would say his ro- 
mantic, easy-going individualism were 
heretical. 

And yet a view very akin to this is 
growing. There are those who hint 
that organization is a vital necessity, 
not merely as a method but as a pre- 
scription for sanctity. They are ac- 
complishing an accretion to the historic 
individual relationship of soul to God 
through the graces guarded and dis- 
tributed justly by the Church. 

A priest-book reviewer, for example, 
in examining Father Joseph Gremil- 
lion’s The Journal of a Southern Pastor, 
points out that the Louisiana priest 
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observed that “our most talented men 
do not give their time and thought to 
our Church organizations.” This could 


_be a matter of rebuke, perhaps. But 


consider the next statement: “They 
are content with private piety.” Ad- 
mitting that it can be greatly wrong 
for a man to hoard his talents, does 
not this statement unjustifiably link 
piety with organizational activity? 
Could a man otherwise good—even 
saintly—be morally at fault for not 
joining the Holy Name Society? 

This is not a farfetched consideration, 
for it has been printed in the Catholic 
Press that “every good Catholic man 
is a member of the Holy Name Society.” 
Now, every good Catholic man may 
follow much of the regime of the Holy 
Name Society, but we doubt if it can 
be counted against one who may wish 
to do so privately rather than in the 
bond of breakfast fellowship. Indeed, 
there are monastic orders who keep 
piety as “private” as possible, still re- 
taining a recognizable community. 

Another case in point is Jesuit Father 
Joseph H. Fichter’s breakdown of Cath- 
olies into “nuclear, modal, and margi- 
nal.” Nuclear Catholics are those who 
are regular in religious practice and who 
belong to a parish “social unit.” Modal 
parishioners are “average”; and mar- 
ginal Catholics are those a step above 
being fallen away. Notice there is no 
category for those who are regular in 
religious practice who belong to no so- 
cial unit. Presumably they must belong 
to that mediocre “modal” group. 

Thus, conceivably, a daily communi- 
cant could, in Father Fichter’s analysis, 
be rated below a weekly communicant 
who is also a member of a “social unit.” 

Here, in this sociological viewpoint, 
sanctity is irrevocably linked with so- 
cial activity. Thus today there is a 
need beyond the sacraments and grace 
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for a person to be the best Catholic. 
He must also be a “joiner.” 

More presumptuous, it seems to us, 
is the “historical approach.” Catho- 
lics condemn their Protestant brethren 
for calling up a subjective view of 
history to support their present-day 
claims. If, for example, a sect says 
it was founded by St. John the Baptist, 
we are quick to say that is not possible, 
for, see, there is no provable link. Yet 
Catholic proponents of the organization 
as the modern means to heaven will 
use this same approach. 

(One writer tells us “Dante, Petrarch, 
and Chaucer were probably mem- 
bers” of the Holy Name Society, which 
would give that group literary stature 
surpassing that of even professedly 
literary clubs of modern times.) 

An archdiocesan official has said that 
early-day martyrs and crusaders would 
be active archdiocesan council mem- 
bers were they living today. This is 
justifiable rhetoric perhaps; but be it 
stretched to include spiritual prescrip- 
tion, it surely runs the risk of demand- 
ing more than the Church itself de- 
mands for sanctity—even heroic sanc- 
tity. For it then runs the risk of being 
the “mean exclusivism” which Pius XII 
condemned in De Quelle Consolation. 
The fact is, there are modern-day 
martyrs and crusaders who were not 
members of archdiocesan councils, nor 
likely members of anything more 
limited than Holy Mother Church. We 
are thinking, for example, of Maria 
Goretti, the many crusaders and mar- 
tyrs of Budapest, the fallen youths of 
Catholic Spain, and the slain virgins 
of Eastern Europe under the Bolsheviks. 

None of this is to derogate from the 
great worth of organizational activity 
for the Church; it merely is to illus- 
trate the dangers of a trend that would 
lead to “mean exclusivism” from the 
Communions of Saints of those who may 


feel that fraternalism, other than the 
ancient Christian one, is not for them. 

Father Flaque, again, points out: 
“The Church in her teachings and the 
great encyclicals of the modern popes 
never conceive of organizations as col- 
lectivities or as impersonal devices for 
accomplishing true spiritual or earthly 
benefits. Too many have seen in organ- 
ization a substitute for individual effort 
and responsibility, whereas they should 
view organization as the Church does, 
as a means of concerting, stimulating, 
and increasing individual effort.” 

SOCIAL JUSTICE BECOMES 

ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITY 

Nowhere is the trend toward the 
“Church Organized” more noticeable 
than in the field of social justice. Those 
leaders, both clerical and lay, who are 
vigorously concerned about social 
justice are also those concerned about 
a “reformation of institutions.” They 
thus demand Catholics fulfill “duties” 
of being active union members, of “in- 
filtrating” community life in much the 
manner Communists try to do, only 
with the purpose of restoring the world 
to Christ. Organizations spring up in 
their wake like giants springing to life. 
There is the Christian Family Move- 
ment, to reform family life; the Credit 
Union, to reform fiscal life; the Cana 
Movement, to reform nuptial life; the 
Theater Conference, to reform stage 
life; the Rural Life Conference, to re- 
form farm life, etc., ete. 

These are all to be blessed. The un- 
fortunate thing is that so much think- 
ing connected with these movements 
deprecates the healthy individualism 
that is a property of the natural law 
and leaves the way open for a social 
system that supplants the individual 
with the community. It ignores the 
only real reformation possible—that of 
each individual soul through individual 
acts of the will. 
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There is quite evident—not in the 
organizations themselves, but in much 
of the thinking that accompanies them 
—that philosophy warned against by 
Father Gustave Gundlach, S.J. (Stim- 
men der Zeit, March, 1955). Father 
Gundlach explained that the chief point 
of difference between Catholic social 
theory and that of the Liberal-Marxist 
school is the natural law. The natural 
law dictates that the fundamental re- 
lationship between the individual and 
the community remain the same—with 
the individual supreme and inviolable. 

Now, as the Jesuit points out, we are 
being told that “the age of individu- 
alism is past, and the age of the ‘com- 
munity’ is beginning.” It is further 
postulated that the Christian must ac- 
cept the new forms as “Christian.” But, 
as Father Gundlach, answers, this must 
all be viewed from the eminence of the 
natural law—and within the natural law 
stands the individual, using his free will 
to garner for his unique soul the graces 
God offers through His Church. It is 
unbelievable that those graces now can 
be tied to the by-laws of secular organi- 
zations. 

The Church has never dictated tem- 
poral duties beyond the laws of God, 
with the virtues rooted in the human 
soul and conscience. If men have been 
called on crusades, it has always been 
recognized that, for some, crusades 
might be the sure path to hell, as indeed 
they were. It is quite possible that the 
safest way to heaven for some early 
Christians was to remain incognito out- 
side the circus, for to have entered 
would have meant apostasy. The 
natural law dictates that the created 
limitations and abilities of individual 
men be recognized; and the popes (even 
the most modern ones) have echoed that 
truth. Organizations, therefore, can be 
accepted as sauce by some, as poison 
by others. 
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CATHOLICS USE ORGANIZATIONS, 
BUT NOT VICE-VERSA 


There have been many scholarly 
rationalizations of the matters sug- 
gested above. One of the most notable 
that touches at least some of them is 
Frontiers in American Catholicism by 
Father J. Ong, S.J. (Macmillan, New 
York, 1957). 

Father Ong’s work might be merely 
a scholarly stamp of approval upon the 
philosophy of organizationalism, except 
for one distinction. He quite correctly, 
it seems to this writer, distinguishes 
the value of Catholics using organiza- 
tions, without being used by them. 


It is his thesis that Catholic Ameri- 
cans are overlooking their native en- 
vironment as a means of propagating 
Christ’s kingdom on earth. Here (again 
in our personal judgment) it is not a 
mere question of “reforming institu- 
tions,” but a question of using institu- 
tions to reform “organization” men. 

The voluntary element is immediately 
apprehended, for it is a postulate of the 
natural law that reform is something 
personal. This Father Ong recognizes 
in defending the Protestant concern 
with nature, a concern that produced 
the individualism of the Transcenden- 
talist era in which Thoreau was able 
to see God face to face in a sunrise. 
This should not, indeed does not, em- 
barrass the Church, which admits that 
salvation is basically an individual 
matter. But it would embarrass the 
organizational thinkers in the Church. 

The gregariousness of the average 
American does not militate against in- 
dividualism, but rather reinforces it. 
The person, for example, whose interest 
is principally in artistic creativity is 
a notorious “non-joiner.” He realizes 
instinctively what President A. Whitney 
Griswold of Yale told graduates—that 
creative ideas spring from individuals, 
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not groups. As the Yale educator 
pointed out, “the divine spark leaps 
from the finger of God to the finger of 
Adam”’—it does not necessarily make 
contact first with the chairman of the 
activities committee. 

The average American may feel, too, 
that his personality is best exploited at 
a club meeting; but the personality 
(and we include the spiritual side of it) 
might very well have been born in the 
solitude and independence of his own 
mind—an independence guarded by his 
nation’s Constitution. 

If the American is a great joiner, he 
is also a great disaffiliater. It would be 
interesting to find out how many mem- 
bers of groups—including parish groups 
—become inactive each year. The rea- 
son, too, is not necessarily selfishness on 
the part of the member, or poor “organi- 
zation” on the part of the group’s lead- 
ers. It is a often a commonsense recog- 
nition of more important personal tasks, 
of greater potentialities, both practical 
and intellectual. If, for example, a 
Catholic Family Movement member is 
told that the best way to develop new 
ideas is to have group meetings, he will 
soon recognize the fundamental truth 
that ideas may be developed that way, 
but they are never created that way. 


Creativity is individualistic. 

That some in the Church do not 
recognize this subordination of the 
group to the individual is evident. A 
Jesuit columnist, for example, answer- 
ing a husband who complained about 
his wife’s club activities, replied that 
the husband was fortunate in having 
such a generous wife. This could very 
well be true, but in so answering, the 
priest-columnist condemned “porkbarrel 
members” who do little or nothing—and 
this condemnation, we suppose, would 
extend to those members of the parish 
who just don’t join at all. There is no 
acknowledgment of the fact that the 
parish group may be a waste of time 
for some. Some may be using all their 
energy in valuable individual achieve- 
ment. 

Here the individual choice of what is 
good for one’s soul is ignored. The 
Church Militant has become the Church 
Organized—fully, completely, ener- 
getically. The modern martyr in the 
Church Organized is not gloriously 
slain; he dies of exhaustion. He will 
not be buried in the churchyard of 
Longueval, but between the recording 
secretary and the second vice president, 
with funds from his Credit Union ac- 
count. 
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Measures and Modesty 


By PATER SINE NOMINE* 


A vigorous and united front is 
now being presented by priests, sisters, 
brothers, and various Catholic institu- 
tions and authorities against the de- 
plorable custom of steady dating by 
young people for whom marriage is a 
distant prospect at best. The custom of 
steady dating has already become 
deeply entrenched, since concerted op- 
position was slow in coming. Yet to- 
day, now that virtual unanimity’ has 
been achieved among those who oppose 
it, we can be confident that success will 
come. 

The situation is not so bright, how- 
ever, on a closely related (and not less 
difficult) problem: modesty in dress. 
Here the hope for solution is dimmed 
by a rather general disunity among 
priests and others whose place it is to 
lead the campaign. For not only is 
there disagreement among them as to 
what sort of garb is to be considered 
immodest, but even as to whether or 
not any authority should attempt to 
lay down specific standards to teach 
young people just what is immodest. 


* Editors’ note: THe Homietic AND Pas- 
TORAL Review rarely accepts an anonymous 
article. For the very good reasons advanced 
by the priest-author in this instance, we are 
willing to make this exception. 

*For example, the Chancery of the Arch- 
diocese of Detroit sent out to all parishes an 
excellent sermon outline for use on Sunday 
May 13, 1956. At the start of it we read: 
“Main thought: Company-keeping—‘Going 
Steady’—is morally wrong for those who are 
not free to marry nor are in a position to 
marry.” Complete text appears in the Sodal- 
ity magazine Direction, March, 1957, pp. 27- 
28. 
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“YARDSTICK MODESTY”? 


On the one hand, several organiza- 
tions have arisen, most notably the 
Purity Crusade of Mary Immaculate 
(P.C.M.I.) and the 8.D.S. (Supply the 
Demand for the Supply) Modesty Cru- 
sade, which have received the backing 
of some theologians and a number of 
bishops. These groups give detailed 
lists of certain types of clothing which 
they describe as immodest. On the 
other hand, a few writers in ecclesiasti- 
cal periodicals have attacked the use 
of any precise and specific standards to 
determine what is or is not modest cloth- 
ing. One writer went so far as to hold 
up to scorn the very notion of definite 
standards, calling them “Yardstick 
Modesty.” He wrote:? “The solution 
to the problem seems to be that we 
should worry more about training the 
girls and worry less about measuring 
dresses.” Still another priest was con- 
tent to conclude his consideration of the 
question by deciding,*® “. . . Catholic 
women will be innocent of sinful ex- 
posure if they follow the prevalent 
fashion but carefully avoid extremes.” 
He noted further that the S.DS. 
Modesty Crusade condemns such items 


?Robert P. Mohan, SS. “Yardstick 
Modesty,” in American Ecclesiastical Review, 
Dec., 1955, p. 378. 

® John L. Thomas, S.J., “Clothes, Culture, 
and Modesty,” in Social Order, Nov., 1954, p. 
392. In a footnote on the same page Father 
Thomas does concede: “This does not neces- 
sarily mean that she will be observing that 
‘reasonable decorum’ required by the virtue 
of modesty.” 
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as bare midriffs, strapless swim suits, 
extensive décolleté and short shorts, 
but he states:* “... for the most part 
.. . the types of clothing which the 
standards condemn cannot be shown to 
be an occasion of sin to normal in- 
dividuals.’® In the same vein, another 
priest, who conducts the question sec- 
tion in a clerical magazine, wrote:® 
“Woe to the priest that enters this do- 
main of woman! He should rather 
preach moderation and good taste and 
Christian dignity of body and raiment 
than to enter the field with the yard- 
stick or as censor of what is or is not 
sinful.” 


THE BASIC ISSUE 


The basic problem that is raised in 
the dispute is, therefore, clear: Will 
the average Catholic girl or woman be 
likely to reach a correct decision on the 
modesty of specific types of garb if she 
is given simply a general exhortation to 
modesty, without the addition of any 
specific standards or descriptions? 

Everyone will readily agree that even 
if all who work for modesty present a 
firmly united front it will still be a 
difficult struggle. Hence, it is of the 


* Ibid., p. 394. 

“In contrast, cf. “Background for Sex 
Crimes” (America, July 6, 1957) by Mr. Floyd 
Anderson, managing editor of The Advocate 
of the Archdiocese of Newark. After recall- 
ing two recent sex murders, Mr. Anderson 
quotes the Bergen County Prosecutor, G. W. 
Calissi, as saying that “Girls are inviting sex 
attacks by parading around in ‘tight pants and 
tight sweaters and hanging around ice cream 
parlors late at night.’” Anderson adds: “Boys 
... are, especially during these warm summer 
months, faced with constant sexual tempta- 
tions—merely by the act of walking down the 
street. Mothers seem not to realize this fact. 
On any summer day . . . you can see women 
of all ages with deep-cut dresses, with halters, 
with very brief shorts—as though they were 
the accepted wear for the street. As The 
Advocate pointed out, ‘sex murder does not 
result frequently, but mortal sin, the murder 
of the soul, does result frequently to many of 
the boys... .” 

* William F. Allen, D.C.L., in Pastoral Life, 
July—August, 1956, p. 39. 


greatest importance to know whether or 
not it is necessary or advisable to for- 
mulate any specific standards. For if 
we fail to agree on so basic a question, 
we cannot achieve the necessary unity 
of action. Let us, therefore, try to ex- 
amine this difficult question with the 
help of both theology and psychology. 


WHY CLOTHING AT ALL? 


To avoid any possible confusion, let 
us note at the outset that modesty is 
only one of the reasons why people 
wear clothing. For they also dress up 
in order to protect themselves against 
the elements, for the sake of adornment, 
or even out of mere habit or custom. 
The clothing worn for these reasons 
may or may not, depending on various 
conditions, be such as to satisfy the 
needs of modesty. Hence, often 
enough, another motive—a sort of 
natural urge to modesty—may be 
needed to insure adequate covering. 
In the discussion that follows, we are 
concerned only with the question of 
clothing worn for the sake of modesty. 

We might well begin with a consider- 
ation of the situation of our first par- 
ents in the Garden of Eden. In that 
happy land, the climate was so ideally 
mild that clothing was not required for 
protection against the elements. We 
may, therefore, lay aside that reason 
for the need of covering. But neither 
did Adam and Eve at first feel any 
other need of clothing, as Genesis says:? 
“Both the man and his wife were naked, 
but they felt no shame.” Theologians 
explain the reason for this fact very 
simply: human nature, if equipped 
with only the natural endowments that 
are essential to human nature as such, 
would find within itself a strong tend- 
ency to disorder. For the lower drives, 
especially the sex drive, would tend to 


7 Genesis 2, 25 (Confraternity Version). 
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seek their satisfaction without regard 
for due subordination to our higher 
nature and to the law of God. But by 
the Gift of Integrity, God gave our 
first parents the ability to keep all 
passions, including the sex drive, easily 
and completely under the control of 
reason. 

Sin, however, changed this picture 
greatly. No sooner had our first par- 
ents fallen than, as Genesis says:§ 
“ . . they realized that they were 
naked; so they sewed fig-leaves to- 
gether and made themselves coverings.” 
St. Augustine explains the case as fol- 
lows:® 


For after the transgression of the 
commandment was committed, at 
once, since divine grace deserted 
them, they were ashamed of the 
nudity of their bodies. Hence they 
covered their “to-be-ashamed-of” 
members even with fig leaves, which 
perhaps were the first things they 
found in their confusion. These 
members before were the same mem- 
bers, but were not “to-be-ashamed- 
of.” Therefore they felt a new move- 
ment of their disobedient flesh, like 
a reciprocal punishment of their dis- 
obedience . . . to be brief, in the 
punishment of that sin, what retribu- 
tion was there for disobedience ex- 
cept disobedience? 


So we see that by sin our first par- 
ents lost the Gift of Integrity. Without 
it they felt in themselves the rebellion 
of the sex drive. Their impulsive re- 
action was to hunt quickly for some sort 
of covering for their bodies. Thus, 
when God called him, Adam at once 
replied:1° “TI was afraid because I was 
naked; and I hid.” And God answered: 
“Who told you that you were naked? 
You have eaten then of the tree of which 
I commanded you not to eat.” It was, 


5 Genesis 3, 7. 

*St. Augustine, City of God, XIII, 13 and 
XIV, 15. 

Genesis 3, 11. 
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therefore, the fact that they felt a re- 
bellious sex drive within themselves that 
led them to sense a kind of natural im- 
pulse to seek clothing. And so, even 
today, it is because people feel within 
themselves the tendency to disorder of 
the sex drive that they are led by a 
sort of natural impulse to seek covering. 

It is clear, then, that if for any rea- 
son a person should happen to be free, 
or almost free, from the rebellion of the 
sex drive, such a one would find the 
natural warning to modesty greatly 
diminished or even lacking. 

One factor that can powerfully affect 
this natural urge to modesty is a long 
standing habituation to exposure. Such 
habituation is found in the natives of 
some equatorial countries in which 
rather scanty clothing is worn. There, 
since the natives have grown up from 
earliest years in an exposed environ- 
ment, and since the practically invari- 
able temperature permits the same mode 
of dress all year long, such habituation 
is quite possible. Thus, anthropologists 
report that some of these peoples show 
no larger incidence of sexual miscon- 
duct than do the well covered Eskimos. 
In the United States, however, the wide 
annual variation of temperatures, com- 
bined with the fact that fashions in 
dress are constantly changing (thanks 
to the commercial zeal of fashion de- 
signers), makes it more difficult to de- 
velop much habituation to exposure. 


DIFFERENTIAL IN 
SEXUAL STIMULATION 


However, there are other factors that 
may greatly diminish or even quiet the 
natural warning to cover up. The first 
and most general of these factors is 
simply the well-known fact, which pre- 
Cana speakers find it so necessary to 
stress, that sexual passion behaves 
much differently in normal women than 
in normal men. For it is not only much 
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weaker in normal women, but—and this 
is of still greater import—as a rule it 
is not very likely to be aroused to a 
disorderly degree without an external 
stimulus combined with mutual affec- 
tion. W. Demal, O.8.B., in his treatise 
on pastoral psychology, while admitting 
that there are variations, says that in 
general :14 


The rule will be . . . that the girl re- 
quires an external influence if she is 
to be led into temptation, while in the 
young man sexual excitement is 
caused by processes of inner secre- 
tion without external stimulation. 


Lucius Cervantes, 8. J., a noted author- 
ity on marriage and the family, pre- 
sents, as a rough approximation of the 
situation, the following citation from 
Dr. Bigelow:!” 


The sexual instincts of the young 
man are characteristically active, ag- 
gressive, spontaneous, and automatic; 
while those of the girl, as a rule are 
passive and subject to awakening by 
external stimuli, especially in con- 
nection with affection. 
Cervantes further stresses the relation 
to affection, saying:!* “. . . even in the 
wife’s ‘premenstrual peak in sex desire 
it is, in reality, diffusely affectional 
rather than erotic, which, however, may 
assume a sexual expression. ’ ” 

The general picture is, then, approxi- 
mately as follows: A normal girl ordi- 
narily will require an external stimulus 
before her sexual passion will be 
aroused to a disorderly degree. This 
stimulus most commonly needs to be 
accompanied by mutual affection. 





“ W. Demal, OS.B., Pastoral Psychology in 
Practice (Kenedy, N. Y., 1955), translated by 
J. W. Conway, p. 115. 

“Carle C. Zimmerman and Lucius F. Cer- 
vantes, S.J., Marriage and the Family (Reg- 
nery, Chicago, 1956), p. 229. Italics mine. 

* Ibid., p. 228, citing O. L. Tinkelpaugh, 
“The Nature of Periods of Sex Desire in 
Woman” in American Journal of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 26 (1933), p. 335. 


Without such affection, even sexual in- 
tercourse may not only fail to arouse 
passion to a great degree, but may in- 
stead cause disgust and bring on long- 
lasting, perhaps even permanent frig- 
idity. Therefore, girls as a rule will be 
unlikely to experience a strong rebel- 
lion of the sex appetite at those times 
when they are not under the force of 
external stimulation and _ affection. 
These periods of freedom from dis- 
orderly passion are apt to be extensive, 
particularly in a good girl. At such 
times she will be capable of putting on 
scanty and very immodest garb with- 
out feeling the natural warnings to 
cover up that come from a disorderly 
sex drive. Furthermore, it is obvious 
that during these periods she may be- 
come habituated'* to the wearing of 
such clothing, so that later, even on an 
occasion when she may feel a stirring 
of the sex drive, her habituation to the 
garb in question may keep her from 
realizing that such clothing really is 
immodest. 

This handicap is greatly increased by 
another factor common to normal 
women: whereas a man’s sexual pas- 
sion may be readily and quickly incited 
to a high pitch even by the mere sight 
of a scantily clothed woman, women in 
general are very unlikely to be sexually 
aroused by the sense of sight. Father 
Thomas expresses it well:1° 


. . it is commonly recognized that 
the exposure and view of certain por- 
tions of the nude adult body of the 
opposite sex stimulates strong emo- 
tional reaction.... Women normally 
react with feelings of disgust or in- 





“During childhood many girls acquire 
habituation to wearing extremely scanty 
clothing, since that is considered harmless on 
young children. This habituation can con- 
tribute to their ability to wear scanty garb 
later in life without realizing it is immodest. 

* John L. Thomas, SJ., art. cit., p. 387. 


Italics mine. 
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difference, whereas men normally ex- 
perience libidinous excitation. 


Since, then, normal women not only 
tend to have very deficient natural 
warnings to cover up, but also, as a 
rule, find disgust instead of sexual stim- 
ulation in the sight of exposure, it is 
extremely difficult for them to feel that 
they are causing a danger to men by 
their modes of dress. They may believe 
this fact if it is explained to them, but 
even then they must accept it on faith, 
as it were; they cannot feel it. Rather, 
their natural desire to attract men, 
combined with their own usual im- 
munity to visual stimulation and their 
deficient natural warnings to cover up, 
tends to lead them into feeling that an 
interplay of bodily form and dress is 
merely a means of appearing attractive. 

To the above factors, which are 
rather general and common to normal 
women, there must be added another 
factor of less general incidence: frig- 
idity. Cavanagh and McGoldrick, in 
their valuable work, Fundamental Psy- 
chiatry, explain:4®  “Frigidity in 
women . . . consists chiefly of the ab- 
sence of sexual pleasure or even revul- 
sion for it in sexual relations. ...” Now 
it is obvious that a woman who not only 
cannot enjoy sexual relations, but in- 
stead feels revulsion for even the legiti- 
mate enjoyments of them, will be al- 
most totally lacking in the natural 
warnings that urge one to cover up. 


PERTINENT FINDINGS 


Does this condition occur in any con- 
siderable percentage of women? It is 
impossible to be certain, but the general 
view is well expressed by several Catho- 
lic specialists in the field. VanderVeldt 


*J. R. Cavanagh and J. B. McGoldrick, 
SJ., Fundamental Psychiatry (Bruce, Mil- 
waukee, 1953), p. 514. 
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and Odenwald’? estimate that 50 per 
cent of adult women are frigid, while 
Cavanagh and McGoldrick go so far as 
to say that frigidity,!* “. . . occurs in 
60 to 80 per cent of women in mar- 
riage.” Cervantes cites,!® with ap- 
parent approval, several authors who 
give similarly high estimates, and like- 
wise speaks of 7° “. . . the fact that such 
a high percentage of women find mari- 
tal experience . . . unsatisfying or un- 
pleasant in itself but rendered pleas- 
ant only by non-genital factors.” He 
adds:*4. “Many women go all through 
their married life and have a full family 
of children and yet never have full 
sexual satisfaction. This condition 
seems all but epidemic to our arrested- 
family society.” Since some cases of 
frigidity begin during marriage, we can- 
not be certain that the same percent- 
ages apply to unmarried girls. Yet 
since, as we have explained, the sex 
urge is unlikely to reach a disorderly 
pitch in girls without external stimula- 
tion combined with affection, Demal’s 
warning certainly will apply to very 
many, whether they be frigid or not:?? 


There is, however, a danger for the 
innocent, uncorrupted girl who has 
hardly, or perhaps not at all experi- 
enced sexual emotions. The girl, in 


“J. J. VanderVeldt, O.F.M., and R. P. 
Odenwald, Psychiatry and Catholicism (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1952), p. 375. 

*% Op. cit., p. 514. In a more recent work 
(Fundamental Marriage Counseling, Bruce, 
Milwaukee, 1957, p. 187) Dr. Cavanagh de- 
clares that 60 to 80 per cent is “a conservative 
estimate” and cites, among others, Kroger 
and Freed (Psychosomatic Gynecology, Saun- 
ders, Philadelphia, 1951, p. 294): “Gynecol- 
ogists and psychiatrists, especially, are aware 
that the majority of women derive little or 
no pleasure from the sex act.” 

*L. F. Cervantes op. cit., p. 228, n. 98. 
However, on p. 229, Cervantes says that there 
are “frequent reports that about thirty to 
fifty per cent of women do not have orgasms.” 
Nevertheless, he adds the further statement 
made below at our note 21. 

” Ibid., p. 228. 

*t Ibid., p. 229. 

2 W. Demal, op. cit., p. 116. 
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MEASURES AND MODESTY 


her naivité, may consider as quite 
innocent what may cause temptation 
to the passionate young man. This 
explains the often indecent fashions 
a quite innocent girl frequently ac- 
cepts.?* 


If, then, a notable percentage of 
girls and women not only have sexual 
drives that are relatively weak and un- 
likely to be aroused to a disorderly 
state without external stimulation com- 
bined with affection, and are not only 
not sexually aroused by the sense of 
sight, but even, because of frigidity, 
find little or no pleasure—or even dis- 
gust—in sexual relations, then surely 
it is clear that it must be very difficult 
for them to determine what clothing is 
or is not modest. For the natural warn- 
ing to cover up that comes from feeling 
within oneself an unruly sex drive fails 
them completely or almost completely. 
Those who do not suffer from frigidity 
will, as we have noted, experience a 
lesser but still great handicap in the 
same matter from the fact that, as a 
rule, the sex drive is unlikely to be- 
come unruly in normal women without 
an external stimulus combined with 
affection, and from the fact that they 
are not as a rule sexually aroused by the 
sense of sight. 


INFLUENCE OF DESIRES 
ON JUDGMENT 


But there is still another factor, 
namely, the all too familiar influence of 
our wills or inclinations on judgment. 
Where the evidence for a truth is com- 
pelling by nature, only a person of un- 
sound mind could doubt; e.g., no nor- 
mal person doubts or could doubt that 


_“ We note that in general, the better the 
girl, the more likely she is to keep herself 
aloof from external temptations—and, hence, 
she is the more free from natural warnings to 
modesty. On the other hand, those girls who 
are more willing to go into temptation are 
the more likely to be willing to wear immodest 
garb knowingly, as a lure to the boys. 


two times two is four. But where the 
evidence is not of a compelling nature, 
and where the answer to a question is 
naturally difficult to determine, then 
the influence of our desires and inclina- 
tions can easily pull our decision in 
the wrong direction. For example, in 
political matters the evidence is often 
not very clear and is hard to obtain. 
So it can happen that two perfectly 
honest persons may hold opposite opin- 
ions, each being swayed in the direc- 
tion of his own desires and previous in- 
clinations. Now in the matter of cloth- 
ing, two forces will tend powerfully to 
sway the judgment of a girl or woman: 
1) her natural desire to attract men, of 
which we have already spoken; 2) her 
desire to follow the current fashions. 
Unfortunately current fashions today 
do not always run in the direction of 
modesty in clothing. Hence, when a 
girl or woman, who for the above-men- 
tioned reasons already finds herself 
with none too strong natural feelings 
urging her to cover adequately, is 
brought under the double pressure of a 
desire to attract men plus the social 
stress of fashions that are not always 
modest, it is not at all surprising if she, 
in completely good faith, thinks a garb 
to be quite inoffensive, although it is 
really immodest. 


GOOD FAITH VS. MODESTY 


It is not hard, therefore, to under- 
stand the background of a remarkable 
question that was put to a young priest, 
a personal friend of this writer, when 
he was giving a talk on modesty, not 
long ago, to a group of mature girls. 
On hearing Father’s comments, one 
very good and sincere girl thought she 
was beginning to get the idea, and, in 
order to see for herself, raised her hand 
and suggested that the principle to be 
followed in regard to wearing various 
types of evening gowns was this: “It is 
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modest to wear them if they look good 
on you—otherwise it is immodest!” 
Such a girl could, and probably would, 
follow specific directions on certain 
types of dress if they were given to her. 
But to expect her to determine for her- 
self which are modest or immodest 
would be as vain a gesture as asking 
a color-blind person to copy a Rem- 
brandt. 

The incident described is surprising, 
but the inability to judge the modesty 
of clothing shown in it is not unusual. 
For it is a simple fact of experience, 
which can be corroborated by many 
who have long worked for modesty, 
that it is not sufficient to give a general 
exhortation to modesty, for many very 
sincere and devout Catholic girls have 
often been known to agree heartily with 
such pleas—and then, in _ innocent 
blindness, go and commit material of- 
fenses against modesty. 

We have tried to show, chiefly by 
psychological and physiological con- 
siderations, the reasons why we should 
expect girls to find it very difficult to 
determine by their own lights what 
clothing is modest or immodest. How- 
ever, in the interest of avoiding con- 
fusion, let us take care at this point to 
distinguish three questions: 

1) Do girls actually find it difficult 
to judge the modesty of clothing? 

2) Do many, as a result of this diffi- 
culty, actually err and so wear im- 
modest clothing in good faith? 

3) What are the reasons why these 
things should be expected to happen? 

We found it convenient to approach 
the first two questions by way of the 
third, endeavoring to show theoretically 
why we should expect that girls and 
women should find it very difficult to 
arrive at correct judgments on modesty 
by their own lights. But it is important 
to realize that even if someone should 
reject our theories, he need not on that 
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account answer No to the first two 
questions. 


As to the first question, even Father 
Thomas gives an affirmative answer, 
saying:74 


The basic tenets of the moral law 
are rather easily grasped. But the 
task of working out its specific appli- 
cations to clothing is extremely diffi- 
cult because of the numerous vari- 
able factors which enter into our 
judgment. 


As to the second question, the experi- 
ence of many who have long worked 
for modesty shows, as we have already 
said, that many do wear immodest 
clothing in good faith. But if someone 
hesitates to accept the experience of 
these persons, let him at least accept 
the word of the Holy Father himself 
who, in a recent exhortation to the In- 
ternational Congress of the Children 
of Mary Immaculate, stated this fact 
plainly :*5 


How many young girls there are who 
do not see any wrongdoing in follow- 
ing certain shameless styles like so 
many sheep. They would certainly 
blush if they could guess the impres- 
sion they make and the feelings they 
evoke in those who see them. 


Now if these girls are causing impres- 
sions and feelings in those who see them 
for which they should and would blush 
if only they knew the truth, the obvious 
conclusion is that someone should re- 
move their dangerous ignorance by giv- 
ing them precise statements on what is 
wrong. Otherwise, since (as the Holy 
Father says) they do not see any 
wrongdoing in following certain shame- 
less styles, a mere general exhortation 


*J. L. Thomas, art. cit., 
mine. 

* Pope Pius XII, Address to International 
Congress of Children of Mary Immaculate, 
July 17, 1954. Cited from The Pope Speaks, 
1954, p. 271. 


p. 389. Italics 
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to modesty will not give them any 
means of knowing that they are ac- 
tually wearing immodest garb, and they 
will consequently continue in good faith 
in their harmful ways. 

We see, then, that there is at least 
one cogent reason or, rather, group of 
reasons, indicating the need of stand- 
ards: theoretical considerations have 
shown us that we cannot reasonably 
expect that all girls and women will be 
able to determine by their own lights 
what is modest garb. Practical experi- 
ence and the words of the Pope lead to 
the same conclusion as our theories. 


THE MIND OF THE HOLY SEE 


But there is another very important 
reason for believing that specific stand- 
ards are proper and needed: the con- 
duct of the Holy See in this matter. 
For in addition to the statement of Pope 
Pius XII which we have just seen, the 
Holy See has taken other very strong 
steps. 

It is obvious, of course, that the Holy 
See cannot issue a set of standards of 
modesty for the world as whole, for, 
clearly, what is permissible in New 
Guinea would not be safe in Chicago. 
But, in spite of that, Rome has made 
its attitude clear. On August 23, 1928, 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
sent a letter to all nuns who conducted 
girls’ schools in Rome, and spelled out 
in detail what types of clothing were 
not modest. The well-known commen- 
tator on Canon Law, 8S. Woywod, 
O.F.M., writing in THE HoMILetic AND 
PastorAL REVIEW, was once asked:”@ 
“Is there any authoritative statement 
of the Holy See as to what constitutes 
indecent dress of women?” Fr. Woy- 
wod replied: “Yes, there is such an 
authoritative statement. Recently one 


“Tue Homitetic AND PastoraL Review, 
Sept. 1930, p. 1328. 


of our correspondents has kindly sent 
us a copy of a leaflet [in which] there 
are translated from the Instruction of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Coun- 
cil,?* January 12, 1930 . . . those points 
which the Holy See wants the bishops 
to attend to in an effort to stop the 
spread of indecent fashions . . . the 
aforesaid Instruction incorporates by 
reference a letter of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Religious, August 23, 1928, to 
the religious communities of women in 
the City of Rome conducting girls’ 
schools.’’8 

Of course, the standards mentioned 
were originally devised for Italy, a 
country in which people are apt to be 
more sensitive in these matters than we 
are in America. In addition, conditions 
in America have changed somewhat 
since 1930, so that we can readily con- 
cede the need of further revision on that 
score. We recognize, too, that any 
standards are necessarily only approxi- 
mate. For we could not set up a plaster 
statue, draw two sets of lines on it, and 


= The complete text of the Instruction is 
found in Acta Apostolicae Sedis XXII, pp. 
26-28. On p. 27 we read: “Let parents like- 
wise keep their daughters from public exer- 
cises and gymnastic contests; but if these 
daughters are compelled to take part, let 
them take care that they wear garments that 
are proper; let them never permit them to 
wear improper (inhonestas) garb.” We 
wonder what the Sacred Congregation would 
say of those who wear garb as scanty as that 
of the gymnasium on the public streets. 

* The standards of 1928, as cited by Fr. 
Woywod are: “...a dress cannot be called 
decent which is cut deeper than two fingers’ 
breadth under the pit of the throat, which 
does not cover the arms at least to the elbows, 
and scarcely reaches a bit beyond the knees. 
Furthermore, dresses of transparent material 
are improper, as also flesh-colored stockings, 
which suggest the legs being bare.” Accord- 
ing to Rev. B. H. Kunkel, Director of the 
P.C.M.I. (cf. THe Homeric AND PASTORAL 
Review, July, 1954, p. 899, and Marilyke News 
Letter, Oct. 1954, p. 3), an Episcopal Com- 
mittee, headed by Cardinal Mundelein, did 
make an adaptation of the standards for the 
U. S. after the Instruction of 1930 appeared. 
Fr. Kunkel states the P.C.M.I. standards are 
in turn a slight adaptation of those of the 
Episcopal Committee. 
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say: “At this line begins venial sin; 
at that line begins mortal sin.” We 
admit, too, that certain circumstances 
will call for greater caution, e.g., what 
is permissible for everyday wear might 
not be suitable for reception of the 
sacraments; and, again, the closeness of 
contact at a dance will tend to heighten 
dangers. Yet a properly determined set 
of norms would give the description of 
garb that would be certainly safe and 
modest, so that it would be clear at 
least that large departures would be 
more or less sinful. It would at least 
serve to teach so many good persons 
who cannot determine for themselves 
approximately where danger lies. And 
for certain, no one can deny that in 
view of the fact that the Holy See did 
take the action described, it hardly 
seems proper to reject the very notion 
of proposing specific standards.?® 


’ 


#It is interesting to contrast Fr. Thomas 
criticism of the S.D.S. Modesty Crusade with 
the words of a recent outstanding Pastoral 
Letter (May 1, 1956, section 23) of His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, 
8.T.D., SS.L., Archbishop of Milwaukee. 1) 
Fr. Thomas objected (art. cit., p. 394) that 
the way the S.D.S. Crusade presents its stand- 
ards “can only result in an unhealthy over- 
sensitiveness and confused consciences among 
adolescent girls.” His Excellency wrote: 
“We do not believe that these organizations 
are creating oversensitiveness and confused 
consciences. . .” 2) Fr. Thomas warned (p. 
393) against the danger that “one aspect of 
a virtue may be overemphasized at the ex- 
pense of others,” and gave the S.D.S. Crusade 
as an example of such an error. Archbishop 


Rather the statement of Pope Pius XII 
that many girls dress immodestly out 
of ignorance, plus the fact that the Holy 
See itself set the example in proposing 
standards, and re-emphasized them in 
the Instruction of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Council, seems to point to 
the conclusion that we definitely should 
work by every conceivable means to 
achieve a united front in proposing very 
clear standards. 

Therefore, in view of the attitude of 
the Holy See, and since both sound 
theory and practical experience show 
that without definite norms many good 
and devout girls will be unable to judge 
for themselves, if we fail to provide for 
their need—and for the crying need of 
so many souls who may be led into sin 
by immodesty—we must realize that it 
not only spells failure in our attempts 
to promote modesty, but leaves us to 
fear lest the warning given through the 
prophet Ezechiel apply to us:*° 


. if the watchman see the sword 
coming, and sound not the trumpet, 
and the people look not to them- 
selves, and the sword come and cut 
off a soul from among them, he indeed 
is taken away in his iniquity, but I 
will require his blood at the hand of 
the watchman. 


Meyer, continuing the sentence quoted above, 
said: “...nor are they overemphasizing one 
aspect of virtue at the expense of others.” 

” Ezechiel 33, 6. 





3) your old address. 





SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an 
assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us as soon as you 
have knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 
Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 
22-S, the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The Real Threat 
of Situation Ethics 


6é 

_ ae ETHICS” is not the 
title of a new text in moral theology. 
It does not even seem to be primarily 
a Catholic thing, and yet on two occa- 
sions our Holy Father devoted a long 
allocution to the subject, warning of 
its dangers.‘ And last year the Holy 
Office published an official condemna- 
tion of the new morality. 


“, . . EVEN AMONG CATHOLICS” 


Again, Situation Ethics is not a 
purely Continental theory. Christian 
morality is up against a well-rooted 
system, a weed that has grown to ma- 
turity in the secular world and is now 
scattering its seeds on Catholic soil. 
The Instructio from the Holy Office 
opens with these words: 


In many regions there is spreading 
even among Catholics an ethical sys- 
tem which is in contradiction to the 
traditional moral doctrine and its 
application in the Catholic Church.? 


In brief, the new morality is a world- 
wide tendency to rebel against law. 
This attitude to life goes unchallenged 
in much of our popular drama and fic- 
tion. It would be surprising, indeed, if 
we did not absorb some of its spirit. 

Perhaps the urgency of our Holy 


*“Nuntius Radiophonicus,” March 23, 1952, 
AAS., 1952, pp. 270-278. And “Allocutio,” 
April 18, 1952, A.A.S., 1952, pp. 413-419. All 
translations are by the author. 

*Suprema S. Congregatio S. Officii, A.A.S. 
1956, p. 144. 


By PAUL HILSDALE, S.J. 


Father’s concern should be translated 
from the general terms of his allocu- 
tions into specific example. I shall, 
therefore, hazard three “cases,” and try 
to “solve” them with reference to the 
papal documents. 








Father Hilsdale, formerly editor of 
Western Jesuit, has contributed to such 
magazines as Columbia and Cross and 
Crown. The Queen's Work Press re- 
cently published his booklet, Your Voca- 
tion in the Laity. 





TO BAIT THE HOOK OR NOT? 


Consider, for example, Father Trout. 
On his well-earned holidays he likes to 
go fishing with Mr. Goodman in the 
latter’s Cris-Craft. Mr. Goodman is 
respected by all, gives large amounts of 
his salary to charity, and on Sundays 
is a lector in the local Anglican Church. 

“I never discuss religion with Peter 
Goodman,” says Father Trout. “He’s 
in good faith, and the Lord is pleased 
with him. After all you can’t force a 
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man to act against his conscience. He 
just hasn’t received the gift of faith 
yet, that’s all.” 

This attitude could be the result of 
quite orthodox theology. He may 
mean, “I’m waiting for the right op- 
portunity. You can do more damage 
than good by discussing religion at 
every opening. Peter Goodman’s re- 
sistance has to be broken down. After 
that, I’ll bait my hook and pull him in.” 

But he may also mean that God is 
contented with the situation as is—with 
Mr. Goodman’s evidently sincere An- 
glicanism. If God has not yet seen fit 
to sow doubts in Mr. Goodman’s mind, 
why should the priest go out of his way 
and try to bring matters to a head? 

Two questions must be asked. First: 
How is God to sow the doubts? Surely 
through the instrumentality of men, not 
by a special revelation. Secondly: Is 
the situation of Mr. Goodman’s sin- 
cerity fully pleasing to God? 

This second question lays bare the 
taproot of Situation Ethics. “If con- 
science, sincerely formed, decided that 
abandoning the Catholic faith 
would lead closer to God,” says Pius 
XII, summarizing the new moral atti- 
tude, “the step would be ‘justified.’ ’’ 
He goes on to say that pre-marital re- 
lations are “justified” by a similar 
argument: when those who are deeply 
in love sincerely feel that such an ex- 
pression of devotion is called for. And 
married people may practice birth con- 
trol “according to the exigencies of con- 
crete situations” if their conscience, 
sincerely formed, judges that the action 
“results in an enrichment of person- 
ality.’ 


How can they say this? Because 


* Pius XII, “Ad Delegatas Conventui Inter- 
nationali Sodalitatis vulgo nuncupatae ‘Fédé- 
ration Mondiale des Jeunesses Féminines 
Catholiques,’ ” A.A.S., 1952, 415. 

* Tbid., p. 415. 
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“God considers only two things: right 
intention and the sincerity of our re- 
sponse. The action is of no concern to 
Him.’® But the objective action 1s 
of supreme concern to God. True, God 
will not add punishment to the misery 
of an individual who lives in material 
heresy through invincible ignorance. 
The heresy, however, is nonetheless 
hateful to Him, for it deprives His 
child of so many of the blessings He 
gives through His Church. 

Suppose we look at it this way. 
When the Salk vaccine was being 
tested, half the children were given the 
polio injection while the other half re- 
ceived only an inert solution of the 
same color. Suppose that some bottles 
of that inert test solution are still in 
circulation. A volunteer nurse is giv- 
ing injections in an isolated rural sec- 
tion. She dedicates herself whole- 
heartedly to the task, working ten hours 
a day to protect the children against the 
dread polio bacillus. But her supplies 
are defective. Unknown to her, she 
has been injecting not the vaccine, but 
the neutral solution. Her sincere de- 
sire to help is most praiseworthy; but 
what does the objective situation look 
like to the health authority? 

If an inspector discovered the mis- 
take, could he, in all justice, say, “Well, 
she’s in good faith. I will not inter- 
fere with her conscience?” 

Apply this to our moral case. God is 
pleased with Mr. Goodman’s sterling 
intentions, yes; but He is not pleased 
with his objectively impotent religion. 
God will even reward the Protestant 
for his charity. But what is He going 
to say to the priest through whose 
voice He wanted to call home a stray- 
ing sheep? 

Mr. Goodman may go to heaven, but 


 Ibid., p. 416. 
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THE REAL THREAT OF SITUATION ETHICS 


how about Father Trout? That is the 
question ! 


ROOTED IN HUMANISM 


Like everyone else nowadays, those 
infected with Situation Ethics have 
their no-think slogan. It is “sincerity.” 

Sincerity, they say, is a most noble 
quality of the human person. True, but 
it is rather confusing as a norm of 
morality. For a man who boasts of 
his sincerity may mean only that his 
life is guided by intellect rather than 
by lower nature. But what guides his 
intellect? He may be a purely secular 
humanist, living for himself alone and 
accepting no guidance from God. And 
so pride is substituted for sensuality. 

Though our Holy Father does not 
draw the conclusion, it seems that a hu- 
manism increasingly atheistic is at the 
root of the new morality. This human- 
ism has as its ultimate principle of 
“morality” the psychological adjust- 
ment of man rather than the absolute 
rights of God. From a Christian’s more 
enlightened viewpoint, of course, there 
are two sides to the coin. If man is to 
be really adjusted and psychologically 
happy, he has to acknowledge God and 
obey His laws. But this is another 
question. 


CLOTHED IN EXISTENTIALISM 


In practice, this man-centered think- 
ing finds it necessary to reject all uni- 
versal moral laws, incidentally waving 
scholastic philosophy from the scene. 
Universal laws, it says, are unreal ab- 
stractions. It forgets this point which 
His Holiness makes: 

Precisely because of its universal- 


ity, the moral law must cover “in- 


tentionally” all particular cases . 

(for) the fundamental obligations of 
the moral law are based on the es- 
sence and nature of man and on his 
essential relations. They are valid, 


therefore, wherever we find man.® 


Therefore, turning to existentialist 
principles, Situation Ethics constructs 
a system that the Holy Father de- 
scribes in these terms: 


The distinctive sign of this moral- 
ity is that it is not based on uni- 
versal moral laws— for example the 
Ten Commandments—but on the con- 
crete circumstances or conditions 
within which actions take place. . .7 

Situation ethics does not really 
deny . . . general moral principles 
(though at times it comes pretty 
close to such a denial), but it dis- 
places them from the center to the 
extreme periphery of life. It may 
happen that the decision of con- 
science corresponds to them; but they 
are not, so to speak, a collection of 
premises from which conscience draws 
logical consequences for the particu- 
lar case. Certainly not! At the 
center is... a particular real value 
that must be conserved.® 


One of the particular “real values” 
that must be conserved, as we have 
seen, is “an enrichment of personality” 
that would justify even birth control 
and premarital sex. This, of course, 
is nothing new. It was rampant in 
1930 when Casti Connubii was written. 

In spite of their existentialist ab- 
horrence of abstract principles, these 
people cannot think or act without 
them. The mind is necessarily syllo- 
gistic, though the actual syllogism is 
seldom focused in consciousness. If 
they were to analyze their inferences, 
they would have to say something like 
this: ‘What I am entitled to is psycho- 
logical happiness here and now. But 
my psychological happiness here and 
now requires premarital relations. 
Therefore I am entitled to such rela- 


* Ibid., p. 417. 
"Ibid. p. 414. 
‘Ibid. p. 415. 
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tions.” The Christian syllogism, on 
the contrary, must have God, not man, 
in the major. “What I am entitled to 
is shown in God’s law. But God’s law 
sanctifies the family by forbidding 
extra-marital relations. Therefore I 
am not entitled to them.” 

In both “moralities,” therefore, there 
is a syllogism which starts from ab- 
stract universal principles: Christian 
ethics argues openly from the Cecrees of 
God; Situation Ethics begins, un- 
consciously perhaps, from the apparent 
happiness of man. This is Hegel, 
Fichte, Shelling, and Feuerbach in 
modern dress. It is another act in the 
drama of atheistic humanism.® 


THE CASE OF THE FREE TRAIN RIDE 


Every week-end Father Magnus rides 
the commuters’ train some thirty miles 
to the city and back. The conductor is 
a good Catholic who never collects 
Father’s ticket. Father, of course, 
gratefully accepts the consideration. 

The example comes perhaps too close 
to many a priest who does just this, 
but who has good reason to suspect that 
the company approves of the conduc- 
tor’s kindness. Our case supposes a 
management that does not approve, 
that hires its conductors precisely to 
collect everyone’s ticket. 

No doubt, Father Magnus’ con- 
science is clear. He thinks, “What a 
fine Catholic, this conductor, and his 
real charity will enable me to put the 
money saved to good use.” And the 
conductor, of course, acting in the best 
of faith, will be rewarded in heaven. 
What more can you ask? 

But when you sit down to examine 
the universal principles, it is hard to 
see how Father Magnus can bless his 
benefactor’s Robin-Hood tactics. Is 


*For the roots of secular humanism, ef. 
Henri de Lubac, Drama of Atheistic Human- 
ism (N.Y., Sheed and Ward, 1949), passiom. 
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this not another example of situational 
thinking? 

The conductor’s “good Catholic con- 
science” seems to have been formed 
more according to feeling than to rea- 
son. The priest should, therefore, find 
a convenient opportunity to put his 
conscience right, to help him form a 
correct judgment according to the 
principles of commutative justice. 

Again and again Father Alfred Wil- 
son returns to this theme in his bril- 
liant Pardon and Peace: 


Conscience is not an independent 
and self-sufficient guide. It is a judg- 
ment of the intellect, whose rectitude 
consists in its degree of conformity to 
objective truth. . . 

Conscience should depend not on 
what we think about things, but on 
what we ought to think about things. 
One of the greatest curses of religion 
is subjectivism. The self-sufficient 
voice theory puts a premium on fa- 
naticism. . . 

One youth “gets it into his head” 
that Christ was a pacifist; his con- 
science tells him so. His conscience 
is possibly a voice from the uncon- 
scious, originating in sheer funk. . . 

(A second) “gets it into his head” 
that Christ was a prohibitionist .. . 
another that He was a scientist, and 
so on, indefinitely. And so Christ is 
made a mockery and His religion 
travestied, in the name of conscience. 

Pathological symptoms must not be 
glorified with the name of conscience. 
Of course, you cannot force a man 
to act against his conscience, but you 
ought to be able to convince him that 
his conscience is wrong.?° 


THE MARRIAGE DILEMMA 


Finally we have the tragic instance 
of Zoe. Though baptized by a Catho- 
lic priest, Zoe was brought up a Presby- 
terian. In 1948 she was validly mar- 
ried in her Protestant church. From the 
first week her married life was a trag- 


” Alfred Wilson, C.P., Pardon and Peace 
(N.Y., Sheed and Ward, 1949), p. 122. 
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THE REAL THREAT OF SITUATION ETHICS 


edy. Finally, deserted by her husband, 
she remarried. The happiness of her 
second marriage made up for all the 
heartbreak of the first, and God blessed 
it with four wonderful children. 

She became interested in Catholicism, 
took instructions, and was within a 
month of her reception into the Church 
(and the baptism of her children) when 
the pastor discovered he had made a 
mistake. He had thought her first mar- 
riage was in 1949 when it would have 
been invalid. But in 1948 the regula- 
tions for “baptized Catholics” were 
different. Her previous disastrous mar- 
riage was valid, and her present happy 
one was technically concubinage. 

The pastor told her she had to leave 
the man she was “living with.” The 
court, she knew, would then deny her 
custody of the children. 

Her reaction was almost automatic: 
“How can God love me and my hus- 
band and children, then try to destroy 
us all? How can He want our happi- 
ness to be ruined by some stupid law 
about which we never even heard—a 
law moreover that applied one year and 
not the next?” Clear proof, she felt, 
that the Catholic Church did not speak 
with the infallible voice of Christ. 

Zoe’s case may be partly fiction, but 
her agony is repeated in real life month 
after month: the agony of a loving 
heart being thrown brutally against a 
cold morality of universal commands 
and prohibitions. Witness, for ex- 
ample, these lines from a recent letter 
to the editor of The Liguorian. 


God knows my first marriage was 
anything but a holy one . . . God 
would never have built up my hope 
of becoming a Catholic, only to tell 
me, when my past life had been ex- 
amined, that I could not become a 
Catholic unless I would give up my 
second husband... Don’t visit me. 
Don’t touch me... Surely, if you 
don’t possess the capacity for charity 


and understanding, except for the 
special few important people who 
always seem to be accepted on any 
basis into the Church, you cannot 
possess the power of absolution. O 
you righteous, sinless smug creatures 
of God, stop giving so much credit 
to yourselves, and stop casting 
stones.!! 


Situation Ethics? Definitely. But 
who is to blame? The pastor’s solu- 
tion is good moral theology right out 
of Noldin: she’s got to break off her 
invalid marriage. It’s not the pastor’s 
law. It’s not the Pope’s law. It’s God’s 
law. “What God has joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” 

But the pastor was asking for hero- 
ism. Does the legal approach prepare 
heroes? 


“MORALITY BY COMMAND” 


The World Federation of Young 
Catholic Women, to whom Pope Pius 
XII addressed his main discourse on 
Situation Ethics, had presented him 
with a thirty-two page brochure, the 
result of inquiries throughout Europe. 
Consider one of their observations: 


Young people confuse Christianity 
with a code of commands and prohi- 
bitions: They have a feeling of 
suffocation in this climate of “mo- 
rality by command”: and not a few 
throw overboard its “cumbersome 
baggage!’’22 


The Holy Father took exception to 
this. His talk justified the existence 
of universal commands and _ prohibi- 
tions. But he never allowed that “mo- 
rality by command” should be divorced 
from “morality by charity.” For the 
command, after all, is nothing else than 
the Father’s loving care, trying to pro- 


1 The Liguorian, Jan. 1957, p. 37, 38. 

“From a brochure prepared for the con- 
gress, La Foi des Jeunes—Problems de notre 
temps, quoted by Pius XII, loc. cit. p. 413. 
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tect His children from hurting them- 
selves. 

Charity must never rest until it has 
found pastoral ways of presenting God’s 
law as a law of love. It is a law that 
may demand the sacrifice of a man’s 
life to a Communist “people’s court,” 
but it is a law that is made by One who 
will be standing at his side throughout 
the trial and execution. 

If the pastor who instructed Zoe had 
thought for a moment that he was 
preparing her for Communist torturers 
who would arrest her the minute they 
heard of her conversion, he would have 
extended his instructions considerably. 
He might have said, “I’m sorry. You’re 
not quite ready to be received into the 
Church. You should make a retreat be- 
fore such an important step.” After the 
retreat he would have guided her spirit- 
ual reading and continued the instruc- 
tions until he had led her to the reali- 
zation that God’s consuming love can 
demand even a martyr’s death. 

As a matter of fact, Zoe was not a 
candidate for Communist execution. 
She was being called, however, to a 
martyrdom no less real. Surely the 
priest should have gone far out of his 
way to prepare her soul. And only 
when she really recognized God’s en- 
veloping love should he have let her 
know what crucifixion that love de- 
manded. 


SYMPTOM AND CURE 


In these few pages I have tried to 
explain why Situation Ethics has a 
special appeal not only to the modern 
secular-humanist mind, but to sincerely 
religious people as well who cannot help 
absorbing some of its poisons. 

The last example was selected to 
dramatize the heavy responsibility that 
rests on the official representatives of 
Christ. On one hand (except in rare 
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cases where it has been allowed to 
leave a person “in good faith”) they 
must always uphold God’s universal 
laws; they may not say, “God does not 
care about the objective action: He’s 
interested only in your sincerity.” On 
the other hand they must never present 
universal laws merely as commands and 
prohibitions. For if they cannot bring 
people to recognize law as an expres- 
sion of God’s love, they will drive them 
away from His Church into the very 
situational thinking which they sought 
to avoid. In short, people must be 
brought to recognize love as God’s mo- 
tive in making laws, and to make love 
their motive in obeying: “If you love 
me, keep my commandments.” 

Toward the end of his address to the 
Young Catholic Women, Pope Pius set 
down three principles by which Situa- 
tion Ethics is condemned. 


First [regarding Mr. Goodman, the 
sincere Protestant], we agree that 
God wants first and always right in- 
tention: but that is not sufficient. 
He also wants the good work. 

Next [in criticism of Father Mag- 
nus on the train], it is not allowed to 
do evil in order to achieve a good. 
But this ethics acts—perhaps un- 
consciously—according to the prin- 
ciple that the end justifies the means. 

Thirdly [strengthening Zoe in her 
marriage dilemma], situations oc- 
cur in which man, and especially the 
Christian, has to recognize his ob- 
ligation to sacrifice all (even his life) 
in order to save his soul . . . the 
mother of the Machabees and her 
sons; Saints Perpetua and Felicitas 
notwithstanding their new-born 
babies; Maria Goretti and thousands 
of others .. . did they go against the 
“Situation” to no purpose? Was it 
a mistake for them to suffer bloody 
death? Absolutely not. And by 
their blood they condemn the “New 
Morality” and bear witness to the 
truth.!% 


“Pius XII, loc. cit., pp. 417, 418. 
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Guarding the Eucharist 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites 
has issued a decree with regard to the 
tabernacle of the altar and the reserva- 
tion and custody of the Holy Eucharist. 

In its preamble the decree speaks of 
the vigilant care of the Eucharist 
always demanded by the Church; a 
solicitude expressed in various ways 
down through the centuries. It points 
out that the place of reservation of the 
Body of the Lord is in reality the center 
of a fluorishing Christian life. 

In order to obviate abuses and to 
assure the proper observance of disci- 
pline, different decrees and laws have 
been promulgated by competent ecclesi- 
astical authority, by which have been 
determined the place, the form and 
the practices of preservation of the 
Eucharist. Canons 1268, § 2 nd 1269, 
§ 1, summarize these rules: ‘The 
most Holy Eucharist is to be guarded 
in a most prominent and dignified place 
in the church, and therefore regularly 
on the main altar.”—“The Holy Eu- 
charist must be reserved in an immovy- 
able tabernacle placed in the central 
part of the altar.” 


*Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXIX, pp. 
425-426. 


The decree notes that recently, on 
the occasion of the International Con- 
gress on Pastoral Liturgy, held in Assisi 
in September, 1956, the Supreme Pontiff 
took the opportunity to speak on cer- 
tain more important aspects of the 
Church’s doctrine and practice regard- 
ing the real presence of Christ in the 
tabernacle; to refute certain errors; to 
commend exercises of piety toward the 
Eucharist as contained in the approved 
traditions of the Church.” 

With these things in mind, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, in virtue of a 
special faculty from the Pope, has de- 
creed as follows: 

1. The norms of the Code concern- 
ing the reservation of the Eucharist 
(Cans. 1268-1269) must be religiously 
and exactly observed; bishops should 
not omit to be sedulous in their vigilance 
in this matter. 

2. The tabernacle is to be so firmly 
joined to the altar that it is immovable. 
Generally speaking, the tabernacle is 
located on the main altar unless it ap- 
pears more proper and convenient for 
the cult of the Sacrament that some 
other arrangement should be made, as 
ordinarily occurs in the case of cathedral 


2 Ibid., XXXXVIII, p. 711 et sqq. 
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and collegiate and conventual churches, 
where the functions of a choir are usu- 
ally held; or when in great shrines, be- 
cause of a special devotion of the faith- 
ful toward some venerated object, the 
adoration owed to the Eucharist might 
be overshadowed. 

3. On the altar where the Eucharist 
is kept, the Sacrifice of the Mass must 
be regularly celebrated. 

4. In churches where there is only 
one altar, it cannot be so built that the 
priest celebrates toward the people; but 
upon the altar itself, in the middle, must 
be placed a tabernacle for the preserva- 
tion of the Eucharist, constructed ac- 
cording to the norms of liturgical law, 
and of a form and size worthy of so 
great a Sacrament. 

5. The tabernacle is to be on all 
sides solidly enclosed and so entirely 
secure that every danger of profanation 
is removed. 

6. The tabernacle, during the time 
when the Sacred Species is reserved in 
it, must be covered with a veil and (ac- 
cording to the ancient tradition of the 
Church) a light must constantly burn 
before it. 

7. The tabernacle, in so far as its 
form is concerned, must correspond to 
the style of the altar and the church; 
not at all differing from those which 
have been in use up to the present; not 
reduced to the type of a mere capsa 
(urn), but rather representing the true 
dwelling of God with men; not adorned 
with unusual symbols or figures, which 
either move the faithful to astonish- 
ment or are subject to erroneous inter- 
pretation, or which have no relation to 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

8. It is strictly forbidden to locate 
Eucharistic tabernacles outside the 
altar itself, v.g., in a wall, or alongside 
or behind the altar, or in some small 
container or column separated from the 

altar. 
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9. Any contrary custom, either re- 
garding the method of preserving the 
Eucharist, or regarding the form of the 
tabernacle, cannot be presumed, unless 
it concerns a centenary or immemorable 
custom (Can. 62, § 2) as, v.g., in the 
case of certain tabernacles built in the 
manner of towers or little houses. Even 
then, these particular forms may not be 
reproduced. 

All things to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

C. Carp. CrcoGNANnI, Prefect 


RELEVANCE 


After reading through these norms, 
our American pastors may take a justi- 
fiable pride in their fidelity to the letter 
and spirit of the Church’s mind as re- 
flected in this decree. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult, not to say impossible, 
to find a parish in our country where 
these requirements are not met by the 
design of the altars and conscientious 
care of the priests. At the same time, 
the Sacred Congregation is herein offer- 
ing a salutary caution against any tend- 
encies toward excess. 

Profanation of the Eucharist is, 
praise God, virtually unheard of in the 
US., but bitter experience in other 
lands in recent years has taught the 
need of making the Blessed Sacrament 
unreachable by sacrilegious hands. 

The Rev. Daniel R. Cahill, a priest 
of the archdiocese of San Francisco, has 
written a very complete and accurate 
dissertation on the whole question of 
the law on custody of the Eucharist and 
the nature of the tabernacle.® 


The Holy Father 
Warns His Children 


The entire front page and a part of 
the second page of a recent issue of 


* The Custody of the Holy Eucharist (C. U. 
Press, Wash., D. C., 1950). 
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L’Osservatore Romano is taken up with 
the text of an encyclical of Pius XII, 
addressed to the hierarchy of France to 
solemnize the approaching centenary of 
the apparitions of the Blessed Virgin at 
Lourdes.* 

Although directed to the Church in 
France, the tenor of this important 
letter makes it applicable to the whole 
world of this mid-twentieth century. It 
contains a paternal but severe warning 
against the terrible dangers of material- 
ism threatening all mankind. Modern 
society’s preoccupation with things of 
this world shows itself, the Pope de- 
clared, in avarice for money; excessive 
pursuit of physical comfort; the cult of 
the human body; the avoidance of 
austerity of life; the thirst for pleasure; 
the want of fraternal charity. Cath- 
olics are by no means exempt, the Pon- 
tiff warned, from the “terrible tempta- 
tion” implied in this materialistic spirit. 
The follower of Christ must band to- 
gether with his fellow Christians to com- 
bat this ominous threat to men of 
today. 

What is needed, the Holy Father said, 
is “a collective effort toward a Christian 
renewal of society, in order that social 
and political relations may be im- 
proved.” He added: “If it is true, as 
our predecessors and we ourselves have 
insistently stressed, that social and 
political peace is above all a moral 
question, no reform is fruitful, no agree- 
ment is abiding without a change and 
purification of hearts.” Priests, said 
the Pope, must be the leaders. 

Materialism is not restricted to that 
“condemned philosophy” that rules the 
lives and economy of a part of human- 
ity, the Pope remarked, in an evident 
reference to Communism. It shows it- 
self in contempt for human life and in 
its destruction even before that life has 





“Num. 162 (29.525). 


seen the light of day. It displays itself 
in the attempt, through the written 
word and through spectacles, to seduce 
souls that are still pure. It is to be 
seen in man’s want of interest in his 
brother; in egoism; in injustice. In a 
word, explained the Pope, materialism 
is manifested “in that concept of life 
that regulates everything in terms of 
material prosperity and this world’s 
satisfactions.” 


RELEVANCE 


The application of the Pontiff’s words 
to the American scene is so obvious as 
to be embarrassing. Not that we are, 
of course, unique in this respect, but 
the shoe fits. Despite the alleged re- 
ligious revival; despite the slogan “in 
God we trust” stamped upon our na- 
tion’s money; despite the tremendous 
upsurge in church building—Americans 
can use the Pontiff’s letter for an ex- 
amination of conscience on a national 
scale. Exploitation of the female body 
through exposure of it is standard for 
large areas of American advertising: 
“Sell through sex appeal,” even if it 
seduces by its boldness. The cinema 
scoffs at moral censorship as an in- 
fringement of freedom of speech. The 
TV features violence, suggestive dia- 
logue, questionable costuming. Reli- 
ance upon machines to provide happi- 
ness and upon a bank account to pro- 
vide security, is the mark of a mate- 
rialist mentality. The widespread prac- 
tice of contraception in the US. is 
further evidence of the evils of material- 
ism: more than $200 million dollars 
worth of contraceptives are sold here 
annually. Abortions are much more 
common than is generally known: the 
educated guess is that there are over 
700,000 abortions in the United States 
each year, with only about 10% of them 
performed on unmarried women. Lewd 
shows and pornography abound. The 
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best selling piece of fiction for the past 
year has been Peyton Place, a lascivi- 
ous novel. 

In an immoral (or perhaps amoral) 
climate, even Catholics know the sting 
of temptation to go along with the 
multitude. But by-and-large, thanks 
to God’s grace, the wholesome influence 
of parish life and the sound religious 
training given our young, the Catholic 
element in our society is kept close to 
God. It is the responsibility and the 
dignity of the Church in this country 
to endeavor, in keeping with the Holy 
Father’s plea, to be the salt of the earth 
and the light for a too benighted popu- 
lace. Of him to whom much is given, 
much also will be demanded. 


Africa Is Ripe 


In an encyclical of unusual length, 
Fidei donum, the Sovereign Pontiff has 
called the attention of the Catholic 
world, through its bishops, to the vast 
importance of Africa for the Church.® 
While taking full cognizance of the 
splendid work already done in the 
“Dark Continent,” Pius XII urgently 
exhorts the hierarchy of other countries 
to come to the aid of the African mis- 
sions, particularly in helping to supply 
priests for that apostolate. 

Even if their own dioceses are lacking 
in priests, nevertheless the Holy Father 
reminds bishops of the tremendous de- 
mand for missionaries to go to Africa. 
“The missionary spirit and the Catholic 
Church are the same thing,” he asserted. 
“Catholicity is an essential note of the 
true Church.” 

He pointed out the urgency of this 
need at this juncture in history: “Africa 
is now opening itself up to the life of 
the contemporary world. It is going 


*Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXIX, pp. 
226-248. 
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through what may prove to be the most 
critical years of its history.” 

He also calls for more of the laity to 
associate themselves in this field under 
the direction and authority of the hier- 
archy. He pays tribute to the self- 
sacrifice and zeal of various religious 
communities presently laboring in 
Africa, and gives credit for the wide- 
spread implementation of the principles 
of Catholic Action and of the Church’s 
social doctrine. 

The gratitude felt by Catholics every- 
where for their gift of faith ought to 
show itself, said the Pontiff, in their 
unceasing efforts to help bring a similar 
priceless blessing to others. 


RELEVANCE 


The Church is strong in Africa and 
growing stronger all the time. The 
present rate of increase is a million a 
year. Recent figures from the Congre- 
gation for the Propagation of the Faith 
indicate that Africa has more than 
20,000,000 Catholics, plus a further 
3,000,000 under actual instruction. 
There are over 10,000 priests in the 
territories of Africa subject to the 
Propaganda Fideit. This is a good 
number, but not nearly enough for the 
work that must be done. 

Cecil Rhodes, who did as much mate- 
rially for Africa as perhaps any man 
who ever lived, had more than dia- 
monds: he held a promise for the 
future of that continent based upon the 
formula: “Equal rights for all civilized 
men.” The recent racial antagonisms 
rocking large areas of a changing Africa 
are rich grist for the Red mill. 

The Catholic Church has the wisdom 
and the divinely imparted mission to 
bring all men into the only kind of 
civilization that views man according 
to his greatest dignity: a brotherhood 
in Christ. If a beneficent peace is ever 
to smile upon Africa, it must be rooted 
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ultimately in the concept of member- 
ship in the Mystical Body. This alone 
carries With it recognition of the basi- 
cally equal rights of every child of God. 

The obstacles to the Church’s mis- 
sionary activity in Africa are numerous 
and formidable. Among them the Pope 
singles out: the efforts of non-Christian 
religions to win followers; the inroads 
of atheistic materialism; false notions 
of nationalism. The Pontiff also hinted 
at the damage wrought by selfish colo- 
nialism in the past. 

Catholic schools must be erected and 
staffed in order to educate the natives 
to the Christian way of life; the press 
must be developed in all its forms; the 
masses of people must be enlightened 
in the ways of truth. 

The Pope concluded with a plea for 
earnest prayer for these intentions, with 
special emphasis upon a healthy growth 
in missionary vocations. 


The Pope and the Jews 


In what is accounted his first formal 
address to a Jewish group since his ele- 
vation to the Pontificate, Pope Pius XII 
greeted in Rome members of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee.® 

The visiting delegation, after leaving 
the Vatican, was quoted as having said: 
“We found a great friend in the Pontiff.” 
The group is non-Zionist, and its main 
function is to urge respect for the civil 
rights of Jews everywhere. 

In his address, in English, the Holy 
Father observed that the Committee 
has completed fifty years of service in 
behalf of the rights of the Jews, who, 
with other minority groups have been 
subjected to violation of fundamental 


* L’Osservatore Romano, num. 151 (29.514). 


rights inherent in the human person. 
Special mention was made by the Pope 
of the sad plight of those who have been 
forced to flee their native lands and to 
seek asylum among strangers. Toward 
such unfortunate persons, others must 
show justice and charity, said the Pope. 

He concluded the address: ‘We like 
to cherish the hope that, so long as that 
evil blight (the problem of refugees) 
perdures, States will not be lacking in 
their obligation to succour those who 
have been forced to emigrate.” 


RELEVANCE 


Anti-Semitism is not a Catholic senti- 
ment; the teachings of our Church ex- 
clude uncharity and injustice toward 
our fellowmen. Moreover, Catholics, 
as a minority group, share much in 
common with the Jews. 

While there are no doubt many of 
that race who are far from wealthy, yet 
it is undeniable that the Jews, as such, 
are the most prosperous minority in the 
U.S., although their economic power is 
difficult to measure exactly. The mil- 
lions of dollars subscribed to the Israeli 
bond drives must be some indication of 
their affluence, as well as of their com- 
passion for their fellows. 

Rightly or wrongly, many American 
Jews sense the sting of discrimination, 
and because they have attained success 
in so many fields, they are so much the 
more sensitive to social or political 
barriers. 

No fair-minded man judges another 
according to his roots; he judges accord- 
ing to the fruits. A Jew once remarked 
to this writer: “Salvation for the Jews 
is in the Masons.” A terrible thing in- 
deed to say! Salvation for the Jews, 
as for all men, is from a Redeemer who 
was Himself a Jew. 
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Advent of Truth 


First Sunday of Advent 


“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word shall not pass away” 
(Luke 21, 33). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Advent of Christ is advent of Truth. 
(2) Modern persecution of Truth. 
(3) Pope St. Martin I. 
(4) Conclusion: God’s word is indestructi- 


ble. 


Advent means arrival. The arrival 
which we commemorate in the ecclesias- 
ti¢al season of Advent is, of course, the 
arrival of Christ Our Lord. It is 
the arrival of Him who said: “I am the 
way, the truth and the life.” He is 
the channel that leads to Truth; He is 
the final goal of Truth; He is Truth it- 
self. And so the arrival we celebrate in 
Advent is the arrival of Truth. 


MODERN PERSECUTION OF TRUTH 


But doesn’t it seem, these days, that 
the truth of the gospel is rather receding 
than advancing? Communism has 
reached out its horrible tentacles and 
smothered truth in one country after 
another. It has tried to make religious 
truth an instrument of the State. It has 
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closed churches and schools, imprisoned 
priests and religious, and even dared to 
lay violent hands on the Church’s 
bishops, archbishops and _ cardinals. 
Isn’t the truth going backwards instead 
of forwards? 

But “the truth of the Lord remaineth 
forever” (Ps. 116,2). Let us turn back 
the pages of history and review the life 
of a martyr pope. Yes, in the course of 
history the ambassadors of the devil 
have laid violent hands on the Holy 
Father himself, thinking that they could 
crush the truth by destroying Truth’s 
Vicar. Fools! They crushed the head, 
and a new head took its place. 


POPE ST. MARTIN I 


We are at the middle of the seventh 
century. It is the time of the Byzantine 
Empire when the emperor no longer 
resided at Rome, but at Byzantium, or 
Constantinople, in Asia Minor, and 
when he ruled Italy through his repre- 
sentative, the exarch. So the emperors 
were gone—but the popes remained; and 
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KNIGHTS OF THE PERFECT LADY 


at the time of which we speak the Pope 
was St. Martin I, one of the noblest, 
most learned and most charitable fig- 
ures in the long line of the papacy. A 
great heresy was raging: a heresy that 
said Christ had only one will, in contra- 
diction to the traditional belief of the 
Church which said He had two wills: a 
divine and a human one: always in 
harmony, but none the less distinct. 
Shortly after his election as pope, St. 
Martin called together a council in 
which the authoritative teaching of the 
Chureh was set down and various 
leaders of the heresy in the Near East 
were excommunicated. 

The emperor, Constans I, sent a new 
exarch to Italy with orders to seize the 
Pope and bring him to Constantinople. 
The exarch went to Rome, entered the 
Lateran Basilica, announced to the 
Roman clergy that St. Martin was de- 
posed, and prepared to take the Pope 
back to the capital of the empire. The 
Pope forbade resistance and, after a 
long voyage, arrived at Constantinople. 
He was greeted as a rebel, a heretic and 
an enemy of the State and of God. For 
several hours he was left on the deck of 
the ship, whilst insults and uncouth jests 
were hurled at him by a crowd of unruly 
spectators. Then he was clapped into 
jail and kept there for three months, 
suffering from cold, hunger and thirst. 
Brought eventually before the imperial 
senate and a large crowd of the people, 
he was publicly insulted, stripped of his 
clothing and loaded down with chains. 
In this sad condition he was dragged 


through the city streets, and then again 
thrown into jail where he was detained 
for another several months. Finally he 
was sentenced to exile in the Crimea, a 
peninsula on the north coast of the 
Black Sea, where the people were suffer- 
ing from a great famine. A few months 
later he died and was buried in that for- 
lorn and distant corner of the empire. 

And then what happened? A number 
of miracles were performed at his place 
of burial, and ultimately his relics were 
brought back to Rome and honorably 
deposited in the Church of S. Martino ai 
Monti. And meanwhile, a new pope 
had been elected at Rome, who also de- 
fied the emperor and his heretics, and 
the imperial power was shortly broken 
by the Moslems. 


GOD’S WORD IS INDESTRUCTIBLE 


So let us take heart. The advent of 
truth may be blocked for a while, but 
inevitably the truth prevails. The 
Church may be persecuted, her property 
confiscated, her priests reviled, her 
leaders jailed. Yes, the powers of evil 
may even lay violent hands on her Su- 
preme Pontiff, imprison him, torture 
him, send him into exile. As a matter 
of fact, they did such things to the Di- 
vine Founder of the Church Himself. 
The passion of Our Lord was a long and 
bitter saga of persecution. But the pas- 
sion was followed by the resurrection. 
Even so, the Church has an inner princi- 
ple of life that cannot be killed—that is, 
indeed, the very Spirit of God. “My 
word shall not pass away.” 


Knights of the Perfect Lady 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 


“Hail, full of grace . 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The word “Lady.” 


.” (Luke 1, 28). 


(2) What if Our Lady spent a day with us? 
(3) Toward a rebirth of chivalry. 
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There is a certain majesty and dignity 
connected with the word “lady.” In 
former days feminine members of the 
nobility were addressed as “My lady,” 
and referred to as “Lady So-and-so.” 
People spoke of the “lady of the house” 
and the “lady of the manor.” ‘Today 
we have a relic of this in our expres- 
sions of courtesy. “Yes, ma’am” and 
“No, ma’am” are corruptions for “Yes, 
madame” and “No, madame”; and 
“madame” is nothing more nor less than 
French for “My lady.” In our country 
we speak of the “First lady of the land,” 
as of a woman who, because she is the 
President’s wife, is entitled to peculiar 
admiration and respect. And we give 
the highest compliment to a girl or 
woman if we say of her, “Ah—she is a 
perfect lady.” 

Hence, when we call Mary “Our 
Lady” par excellence, we mean that she 
has a most unusual dignity, and a most 
special call upon our admiration and 
reverence; we mean that we can take 
her as an exemplar of virtue unsur- 
passed. And here we must pass our sub- 
jet over to the tongues and pens of the 
heavenly inspired, for extolling the vir- 
tues of the Queen of Heaven is a task 
for angels and saints. 


IF OUR LADY SPENT 
THE DAY WITH US 


But there is a practical and realistic 
thought which we can develop and ap- 
preciate. Suppose “Our Lady” should 
come down from heaven and, for a day, 
walk our streets, visit our homes, come 
to our churches, accompany us to our 
places of amusement, go with us to our 
work. Suppose we had her constantly 
in our company for one single day. 
What would happen? 

We come upon a group of young men. 
They are gathered on a street corner, 
lounging about and looking for diver- 
sion. A young lady passes by. One of 
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the boys makes a remark; another 
cracks a joke; a third whistles. And 
then the heads come together, and guf- 
faws of laughter pursue the girl as she 
tries to walk down the street looking 
unconscious of what is going on. 

Suppose that had been Our Lady 
walking along. Suppose the remarks 
had been flung at her. Suppose she 
heard the conversation that ensued. A 
blush of shame would have mounted 
upon her cheek. 

Many another scene might be con- 
jured up. Think of Our Lady entering 
a factory and hearing her dear Son’s 
name abused from one end of the day 
to the other. Think of her sitting at a 
family table, forced to listen to a 
Christian mother cursing her own chil- 
dren. Think of her standing at a door 
and being insulted by a drunken father. 
Think of her among a group of office 
girls, listening to a shady story. Think 
of her glancing over an _ absorbed 
shoulder and finding herself looking at 
a nasty magazine. Think of her stand- 
ing behind the counter from which ar- 
ticle after article is stolen. Think of 
her at a movie theater, drinking in the 
details of a salacious film. Think of her 
kneeling in church while those about her 
laugh and gossip. Think of her being 
disedified, lied to, insulted, scorned! 


FOR A REBIRTH OF CHIVALRY 


Many years ago there was an institu- 
tion called chivalry. Armed knights 
would take a solemn vow in the presence 
of their clergy to perform a certain task 
of a military or religious nature. The 
knights had rules demanding fidelity to 
their lords, loyalty to their religion and 
faithfulness to their word; they had to 
play fair on the field of battle and to 
observe a strict code of honor and cour- 
tesy. The greatest development of true 
religious chivalry was during the Cru- 
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CHRISTIAN JOY 


sades when Christian Europe _ en- 
deavored to wrest the Holy Land from 
the Mohammedan. After these great 
religious movements chivalry gradually 
lost its religious motive and was actu- 
ated rather by the mainspring of carnal 
love. The knight took a vow to serve 
some noble lady, the idol of his heart. 
He would defend her name against all 
comers and engage in knightly exploits 
to win her approbation. Still later in 
history chivalry became a mere service 
of the courts, only to receive a death 
blow of ridicule from the pen of Cer- 
vantes in his Don Quizote. 

But chivalry can still live, and 
knighthood can still flourish—a spiritual 
chivalry and a spiritual knighthood, 
embodying and ennobling the two main 
elements of the medieval chivalry: de- 
votion to a great cause and love of a 
noble lady. We can all be knights in the 
battle of life, boys and girls, men and 
women. Mary is Our Lady to whose 
service we are sworn. The enemy, 
seated on a sable steed and armed with 


Christian Joy 


“Rejoice in the Lord always; 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Joy in the liturgy. 
2) Joy among the saints. 
(3) Reasons for Christian joy. 





Today is know as Gaudete Sunday 
the Sunday of Joy. It is so called from 
the first distinctive words of the Introit 
in today’s Mass: “Rejoice in the Lord 
always; again I say rejoice.” 

“Rejoice always . . .” Christianity 
is essentially a religion of joy. So true 
is this that even in the midst of penance 
and sorrow a note of irrepressible joy 


infernal weapons, is Satan. We fight 
for the Holy Land of Heaven; we vindi- 
cate the ideals of Heaven’s Queen. And 
was ever noble lady more worth fighting 
for? She is pure as the driven snow, 
sinless as the cherubim, beautiful as the 
stars. How we should struggle in her 
noble cause! How we should cherish 
and love her! Love her like St. Aloysius 
whose heart beat faster and whose 
countenance lighted up whenever he 
heard her name. Love her like Father 
John of Trexo who would visit a shrine 
of Mary and kiss its bare pavement a 
thousand times; love her like Francis 
Bonanzio who cut the dear name of 
Mary on his breast with a sharp knife! 

If we fight under Mary’s blue banner, 
impelled with a love like this, we shall 
ride down all the hosts of Satan victori- 
ously, we shall conquer sin and tempta- 
tion irresistibly, and one day we shall 
kneel before Our Lady’s throne in 
heaven and receive the accolade that 
will proclaim us knights and champions 
of Mary for all eternity. 


Third Sunday of Advent 


again I say rejoice” (Phil. 4, 4). 


bursts forth from the Church’s litany. 
Today, half way through the essentially 
penitential season of Advent, we sud- 
denly pause, look forward to the birth 
of the Savior, and rejoice. “Enlighten 
the darkness of our mind by the grace 
of Thy visitation” (Collect). “The 
Lord is nigh .. .” (Epistle). “Make 
straight the way of the Lord . - 
(Gospel). “Behold our God will come, 
and will save us .. .” (Communion). 

Something similar takes place on the 
fourth Sunday of Lent. That Sunday 
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is called Laetare Sunday, again from 
the first distinctive words of the Mass 
in the Introit. This is again a day of 
joy: the liturgy anticipates the resur- 
rection that will climax the Lenten 
period. The miracle of the loaves and 
the fishes in the gospel is an unmistak- 
able reference to the glorified body of 
the Savior. “Rejoice . . . rejoice with 
joy .. .” (Introit). 

The theme of joy is to be found even 
in the saddest and gloomiest portion of 
the Church’s liturgy, which is the burial 
service. The Dies Irae plumbs the 
depths of sorrow and shame and an- 
guish, and the other prayers of the Mass 
are earnest supplications to God to spare 
the departed in spite of his great guilt. 
But then, of a sudden, in the midst of all 
the fear and foreboding, the Benedictus 
sounds forth, a veritable pan of hope 
and joy. It was originally the Song of 
Zachary who “spoke, blessing God” 
after being stricken dumb because of his 
lack of faith in the impending birth of 
John the Baptist. 

“Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
because He hath visited us and wrought 
the redemption of His people... . 

“And He hath raised up the horn of 
salvation to us, in the house of David, 
His servant... . 

“And Thou, child, shalt be called the 
prophet of the Highest; for thou shalt 
go before the face of the Lord to prepare 
His ways... .” 

Framing the whole canticle is the in- 
troductory and concluding antiphon, the 
joyful and triumphant assurance of the 
Savior: “I am the resurrection and the 
life: he that believeth in me, although 
he be dead, shall live; and everyone that 
liveth and believeth in me shall not die 
forever... .” 


JOY AMONG THE SAINTS 
Our great saints reflected the liturgy 
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and were joyous people. If the saints 
represent the perfection of Christianity, 
they are also a compelling proof that 
Christianity is a religion of joy. Think, 
for example, of St. Francis of Assisi— 
how he went about with a song on his 
lips, how he delighted in the singing of 
birds, how he bubbled over with poeti- 
cal joy even in the midst of the greatest 
suffering and misfortune. The famed 
Parable of Perfect Joy, which he told 
to Brother Leo on the way from Perugia 
to the Porziuncula, mirrors the saint 
perfectly. What is perfect joy? asked 
Francis. Is it sanctity, or the gift of 
miracles, or knowledge, or preaching? 
No, it is none of these, he replied. Per- 
fect joy consists in the humble suffering 
of abuse, and cruelty, and slander. “If 
we should bear all these things patiently 
and with joy, thinking on the pain of 
the Blessed Christ, as that which we 
ought to bear for His love—O Brother 
Leo, write that it is in this that there is 
perfect joy.” 

Another example of Christian joy is 
St. Philip Neri, Apostle of Rome, and 
founder of the religious groups called 
Oratorians. There was always about 
him a certain radiance and exultation. 
And he liked to see a spirit of joy among 
his followers: melancholy and pensive 
people, he said, hampered the workings 
of the Holy Ghost. He also said that 
he was surer of cheerful people attaining 
eternal salvation. 


REASONS FOR CHRISTIAN JOY 


As real Christians, then, we must be 
joyful. We cannot go around with long 
faces and lugubrious looks. We are in 
the service of the King of Kings, and 
such service should be a joyous one. 
Our consciences should be clear, and so 
the basic cause of discontent and sad- 
ness should not be present. Love of 
God and love of neighbor should be the 
ruling motives of our lives: and such 
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CHRISTMAS PARTIES 


love manifests itself in a basic joyous- 
ness. Knowing that God rules His uni- 
verse, we should never give in to fears 
and worries, and should always be re- 
signed to His holy will. But over and 
above all, the Christian must be cheer- 
ful because of his eternal destiny. We 
are created for heaven: and heaven is 


Christmas Parties 


“|. Make straight his paths . . 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Christmas party abuses. 
(2) Substitutes for objectionable parties. 
(3) What Catholics should do. 


Quite a few business organizations 
have an annual “Christmas party” 
which is attended by all the employees, 
men and women alike. These affairs 
have, in many cases, become annual 
scandals. Strong liquor flows like 
water; usual inhibitions are thrown out 
the window; the “festive spirit” runs 
riot—all in the name of Christ’s birth- 
day! 

There seems to be a movement to do 
something about these Christmas par- 
ties; but a check last year in a large city 
indicated that not much progress had 
yet been made along these lines. “All 
firms contacted,” noted a newspaper 
survey, “said their employees will get 
their party as usual wth liquid refresh- 
ments, and unadulterated by the na- 
tional movement to temper such under- 
takings.” 

And so again we have the inevitable 
consequences. The ordinary reserves 
are broken down. Mature and usually 
staid people act like callow youngsters. 
Sedate husbands play the role of gay 
Lotharios. Employees leave their 
places of work giddy and boisterous. 


joy unending. The real follower of 
Christ looks forward with joyous hope 
to the time when his Savior will greet 
him with open arms and say, “Come, 
you blessed of my Father, possess you 
the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world . . .” (Matt. 
25, 34). 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 
.” (Gospel). 


The number of traffic accidents notably 
increases in the later afternoon and 
evening of party days. Husbands re- 
turn home with tell-tale smears of lip- 
stick on their faces. There are quarrels 
and recriminations—perhaps even de- 
velopments that may lead to separations 
or divorces. And the next day there 
are bad consciences and worse head- 
aches. 

All—Heaven help us!—in the name 
of the Prince of Peace. All to celebrate 
the birthday of Him who said, “Blessed 
are the clean of heart.” What travesty! 
What a travesty especially for a Cath- 
olic who should have some conception 
of the fact that Advent, the period be- 
fore Christmas, is supposedly a time of 
preparation and of penance. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR 
OBJECTIONABLE PARTIES 


Something should be done about these 
parties. As a matter of fact, something 
has been done in quite a few places. 
One organization sponsors a Christmas 
party for the whole family, with special 
emphasis on the children. Most people, 
thank God, would not indulge in the 
adult Christmas-party excesses if their 
families, and especially small children, 
were present. Another organization has 
cancelled all Christmas parties and 
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given its employees, instead, additional 
time to spend with their families. Still 
a third corporation gives the money 
that would otherwise have been spent on 
the Christmas party to some worthy 
charitable cause. 

Now any Catholic who works at a 
place where the traditional rowdy party 
is scheduled has a very simple way out. 
He can leave when the party starts, or 
refuse to attend if it is after work. Will 
he be called a “spoil sport”? Suppose 
he is? There are many more worth- 
while things in life than having “sport” 
of this kind. 

First, he will have a clear conscience. 
Christmastide is no season to be going 
around with a feeling of guilt. Sec- 
ondly, he will have a clear head. The 
thought of Christmas and all that it 
implies should bring ample exhilaration 
to the Christian soul without the arti- 


Christianity’s Madness 


ficial aid of spirituous drinks. Thirdly, 
there will be no regrets. The memory 
of the blessed Christmas season will not 


be as a bad taste in the mouth. And, 
finally, there will be no scandal. No- 


body will have occasion to talk or 
shake his head; and nobody will be led 
into sin. 

Just a few people in any given estab- 
lishment who show decided disapproval 
of these parties may be the means of 
eliminating them in that. place. And 
thereby they will be doing their small 
bit to apply and carry out in their own 
circumscribed circle the familiar words 
of Isaias the Prophet as quoted in to- 
day’s gospel: “Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord: make straight his paths: 
every valley shall be filled: and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low, 
and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough ways plain. . .” 


Christmas Day 


“We are fools for Christ’s sake” (I Cor. 4, 10). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) At Christmas time the Christian world 
goes mad. 

(2) By worldly standards Christ also was 
mad. 

(3) The madness of Christ is sanity—the 
sanity of the world is insanity. 

(4) Conclusion: Only the sanity of Christ 
will bring peace. 


Christmas is, by all common-sense 
standards, a time of madness, a time of 
insanity. For when people act nor- 
mally—when they do the usual and ex- 
pected—when they do what they gen- 
erally do—they are considered sane. 
And when they act abnormally—when 
their actions cannot be predicted and 
they suddenly do things that they would 
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not ordinarily dream of doing—they are 
looked upon as being deranged. 

Now consider. Through most of the 
year people work and slave for their 
own interests; they give little thought 
to others; they go about with a certain 
air of sad grimness; they are selfish, 
short-tempered, impatient, hasty, incon- 
siderate, quarrelsome. And then comes 
Christmas, and people seem to go mad. 
They do the precise opposite of what 
they have been doing through the rest 
of the year. They think of others; they 
send gifts and exchange greetings; they 
make up Christmas baskets, contribute 
to funds for the neediest, sing carols for 
shut-ins. Unkind remarks and un- 
charitable deeds are shunned at Christ- 
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mas time; people are cheerful and 
merry, Wish each other a “Merry Christ- 
mas,” set up Christmas trees, string 
lights about their homes, prepare special 
meals, have family reunions. The radio 
and television are jammed with Christ- 
mas carols and Christmas plays; the 
commercial announcements turn into 
holiday greetings; trains and buses and 
airplanes are filled to capacity with 
travellers bound for the love and peace 
of their homes. 


BY WORLDLY STANDARDS 
CHRIST WAS MAD 


Is not this madness? By all worldly 
standards, yes. But it is a divine mad- 
ness; it is the madness of Christ. For 
if anyone was mad in the eyes of the 
world, it was the Son of God Himself. 
He was mad enough to love us, in the 
first place—poor, imperfect creatures 
that we are. He was mad enough to 
divest Himself of His eternal glory and 
take upon Himself our own human 
form. He was mad enough to choose, 
not the form of an earthly king, or a 
learned philosopher, or a conquering 
general, but the form of a weak, helpless 
child, and to come into the world as we 
all came, born from a woman. He was 
mad enough to divorce Himself of all 
earthly possessions, until He had not a 
place where to lay His head. He was 
mad enough to live in subjection to 
earthly creatures for thirty years; mad 
enough to preach a gospel of charity and 
humility and peace; mad enough to 
hand Himself over to His persecutors 
without a struggle; mad enough to em- 
brace a cross and die on it for us. 

Nor do these considerations come 
from Fathers of the Church, or from 
theologians who lived long after Christ. 
Some of those who had the ineffable 
grace of seeing Him in His bodily form 
and listening to His direct word said 
openly that He was mad. Consider just 


one instance. Christ had been telling 
the parable of the Good Shepherd—how 
he lays down his life for his sheep, how 
there “shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd.” Then He continued: 

“Therefore doth the Father love me: 
because I lay down my life that I may 
take it again. 

“No man taketh it away from me: 
but I lay it down of myself, and I have 
power to lay it down; and I have power 
to take it up again. This commandment 
have I received of my Father. 

“And a dissension rose among the 
Jews for these words. 

“And many of them said: He hath a 
devil, and is mad .’ (John 10, 
16-20). 


THIS MADNESS IS SANITY 


Mad, indeed! But mad with a mad- 
ness that in the light of eternity is 
sanity. For what, if we balance this 
world against the next, is really sane? 
It is really sane to lay up to ourselves 
treasures in heaven “where neither the 
rust nor moth doth consume, and where 
thieves do not break through, nor steal” 
(Matt. 6, 20). It is really sane to per- 
fect ourselves in charity, kindness, 
humility, debasement of self, long 
suffering, peaceableness, detachment 
from worldly goods. The real charter 
of heavenly sanity is the Sermon on the 


Mount. “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit. . .” “Blessed are the meek. . .” 
“Blessed are they who mourn” for their 
sins. “Blessed are the clean of 
heart. . .” “Blessed are they who suffer 


persecution. . .” 


Once in the year, at Christmas time, 
the madness of Christ gets out of hand, 
so to speak, and spreads among all 
Christian people. But instead of mar- 
veling at this, should we not marvel at 
the fact that Christians are not mad in 
this fashion throughout the year? As 
Christians we proclaim many principles 
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that are beautiful and wonderful; but 
we make an all-out effort to put them 
into practice only once a year. Suppose 
mankind really followed the principles 
of Christ—not for a day, but for always. 
Suppose all men really loved one 
another; suppose all difference of race 
and religion and color were universally 
disregarded. Suppose men did not make 
material gain the primary motive of 
their lives. Suppose all men were kind, 
charitable, humble, meek, long-suffer- 


The Fall of Many 


ing, selfless. Do you know what would 
happen? The greatest insanity of all, 
which is the insanity of war, would dis- 
appear from the face of the earth. War 
would be impossible in an atmosphere 
of real Christian love. But until all 
men can adopt the words of St. Paul, 
and say of themselves, “We are fools for 
Christ’s sake,” so long will the world 
continue to pause for a confused mo- 
ment at the crib of Christ, and then go 
back to its customary insane course. 


Sunday between Christmas and New Year’s 


“Behold, this child is set for the fall and for the resurrection of many in Israel, and 
for a sign which shall be contradicted” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The Child is set primarily for the resur- 
rection of all. 
(2) Falls of the Apostles; the heretics. 
(3) Falls are our own fault. 
(4) We must accept the Child tf we are to 
rise. 


We understand well enough how the 
Divine Child is set for the resurrection 
of many. For He came to redeem the 
world; He would be the Way, the Truth 
and the Life; He would establish a new 
law, a spiritual kingdom. “For God so 
loved the world as to give his only be- 
gotten Son: that whosoever believeth 
in him, may not perish, but may have 
life everlasting” (John 3, 16). “And 
so all Israel shall be saved, as it is 
written: there shall come out of Sion 
he that shall deliver, and shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob” (Romans 
11, 26). 


FALLS OF THE APOSTLES 
AND HERETICS 


And yet among the very 
Apostles of Jesus there were three who 
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fell. One, Judas, by all indications fell 
to complete destruction since he com- 
mitted the sin of despair and hanged 
himself. The second, Thomas, was 
filled with doubt and believed only 
after an extraordinary manifestation of 
the risen Christ. The third, Peter, 
denied his Master three times, wanting 
seemingly to sever all connection with 
Him. The Child, now the fully de- 
veloped Man, was the occasion for the 
fall of three of His own apostles. 

Or consider the story of heresies. 
Throughout the history of Christianity 
Peter’s bark has been buffeted by one 
storm of heresy after another, though 
she has always come back to an even 
keel. As Chesterton says (Orthodory) : 


It is always simple to fall; there 
are an infinity of angles at which one 
falls, only one at which one stands. 
To have fallen into any one of the 
fads, from Gnosticism to Christian 
Science, would indeed have been obvi- 
ous and tame. But to have avoided 
them all has been a whirling adven- 
ture . . . and the heavenly chariot 
flies thundering through the ages, the 
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THE FALL OF MANY 


dull heresies sprawling and prostrate, 

the wild truth reeling but erect. 

But there they are, the heresies. 
Many people fell through them, and 
continue to fall. They have led to a 
bewildering variety of doctrine and 
practice. In this country we have over 
200 sects, each maintaining that it 
teaches the true doctrine of Christ. One 
only can be correct because it is erect; 
all the others have fallen. And the 
occasion of the fall in each case has 
been the life and teaching of the Child 
of Bethlehem. 


FALLS ARE OUR OWN FAULT 


In modern times we have, besides the 
many heresies, two great apostasies. 
We have seen nationalism run rampant 
and atheistic Communism spread its 
tentacles over everything it could reach. 
These great apostasies not only contra- 
dict the Sign; they try to destroy it. 
For the teachings of the Child of Bethle- 
hem, the King of Kings, strike at the 
very root of these pagan philosophies. 
He says the Kingdom of Heaven comes 
first; they say material gain and worldly 
pleasure are supreme. He preaches pa- 
tience and humility and mercy and 
peace; they practice pride and selfish- 
ness and war. 

So the Child of Bethlehem has occa- 


sioned the spiritual fall of many mil- 
lions. How can this be? 

The fault lies not in the Child, but in 
those He came to save; not in the man- 
ger, but in the human heart. The Child 
can occasion our destruction because we 
will not follow His lead. Judas was a 
thief, and made money the first object 
of his life. Peter was headstrong and 
proud; Thomas was a potential mate- 
rialist and skeptic. If these three had 
accepted the Child fully and completely, 
there would have been no fallen 
Apostles. 

Similarly, the leaders of the great 
heresies—Henry VIII, Luther, Calvin— 
all sinned on one or more counts: on the 
count of pride, for example, or lust, or 
ambition, or contempt of authority. 
And totalitarianism rejects the King- 
dom of God as a myth, placing all its 
hope in the power of this world. 

No, it is not the Child, but our own 
sinful nature that brings about our de- 
struction. We must come to the manger 
and imbibe some of His spirit. We must 
kneel in lowly humility, pray with sub- 
missive earnestness, obey with childlike 
simplicity. Nay, we must reach out and 
take the Child into our arms, even into 
our souls, so that He reigns there su- 
preme. Then will He most certainly 
be not to our fall, but to our resurrec- 
tion. 
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Respecting the Pupil 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


‘Re BEGINNING TEACHER, fresh from 
the precincts of the professional school 
in which he was trained, takes up a 
work of the greatest value to the indi- 
vidual pupil and to society. To this 
point he has had the guidance of skilled 
teachers able to present the theory of 
education in acceptable form. Now 
his knowledge must be subjected to the 
test of practice. The teacher-training 
institution with its skilled teachers and 
supervisors, its small classes, its abun- 
dance of material, and its model school 
operating under ideal conditions, is a 
very different place from the school to 
which the young teacher is now as- 
signed. 

On this young teacher rests a great 
responsibility, responsibility for the 
discipline, the instruction, and the suc- 
cess of the school whose faculty he has 
joined. He is not solely responsible, 
and he can expect great help from the 
advice and assistance of the principal 
and older teachers, but the principal in 
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turn looks to even the beginning teacher 
to exercise disciplinary power, initia- 
tive, and resourcefulness. The young 
teacher finds himself in a situation 
where he must maintain discipline, 
motivate his pupils, and lead them on 
to achieve. He must work out his own 
pedagogical salvation in his own school- 
room, writes Seeley. If the beginner 
has the help of a thorough professional 
training, he is much more likely to suc- 
ceed. His previous preparation for 
teaching will enable him to avoid many 
pitfalls and fortify himself against 
many errors. 


NO PLACE FOR SARCASM 


He should under no circumstances 
make use of sarcasm. Sarcasm in the 
school is bad both for the child on 
whom it is inflicted and for the teacher 
who inflicts it. It is a cruel weapon at 
best, a weapon that blights the fresh, 
hopeful, generous nature of the child, 
and, if carried to excess, embitters the 
pupil and makes him suspicious, callous, 
indifferent, and disobedient. It is easy 
to plant high idealism in generous- 
spirited children, and no teacher should 
ever be guilty of supplanting the child’s 


14 New School Management, by Levi 
Seeley, Ph.D. (Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New 
York; 1903). 
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natural openheartedness with the rancor 
and suspicion which the use of sarcasm 
engenders. Nor should the teacher lose 
sight of the fact that sarcasm reacts 
upon his own soul in life, destroys his 
good will toward all men, and writes 
upon his countenance the ugly lines of 
hatred, suspicion, and vindictiveness. 


Everyone associated with teachers 
has made note of the fact that the suc- 
cessful veterans in every group carry 
with them the genial disposition that is 
the best evidence of their long and suc- 
cessful contact with the young. Their 
contact with their pupils has kept them 
young in spirit and blithe of heart. 
The anecdotes that they tell of their 
experiences, and their manner of telling 
them, is proof positive that they never 
developed bitterness of heart or vin- 
dictiveness. They are loved and cher- 
ished by generations of pupils who now 
realize as they did not realize when they 
were pupils that the teacher’s every 
thought and action was directed toward 
their welfare. 


Every teacher who attempts to get 
the child’s viewpoint, to feel as he feels, 
will be sympathetic. The child is not 
an adult. He has problems that loom 
large in his eyes and give him genuine 
concern. The teacher without sym- 
pathy will have little patience with the 
child’s viewpoint or with the petty 
affairs of childhood. He will employ 
adult norms of thinking and of be- 
havior, and condemn those who do not 
measure up to these arbitrary stand- 
ards. It is a lack of sympathy that 
allows the teacher to indulge in sharp 
words, caustic criticism, and biting sar- 
casm. Even the tone of voice betrays 
the unsympathetic heart. Children are 
quick to detect the absence of sympathy 
in a teacher. A recent study of the 
reasons why pupils like teachers re- 
veals that almost 50 per cent empha- 


sized the fact that their teacher was 
“kind, gentle, agreeable, kindhearted, 
motherly, like a big sister.” 

We need not belabor the fact that 
sarcasm and ridicule have no place in 
disciplinary school measures. They of- 
fend mightily against the personal dig- 
nity of the individual pupil and they 
do irreparable harm to the soul of the 
teacher who makes use of them. 

Many of the reasons for not using 
sarcasm apply equally well in the mat- 
ter of scolding. Webster tells us that 
to scold means to utter harsh rebuke, 
to chide severely. In much the same 
manner as sarcasm, scolding angers and 
embitters the pupil and reacts upon the 
teacher’s own disposition. Children 
need to be told plainly and yet kindly 
what is expected of them, but a repri- 
mand is not more effective because 
given in an angry or censorious manner. 
In fact, it will carry greater weight 
when given in a calm tone of voice. 
The child of school age, unless hard- 
ened in forwardness, will listen to rea- 
son and accept a gentle rebuke without 
an angry reaction. 


CHRONIC SCOLDING AND THREATS 


The teacher must set forth the reason 
for any punishment inflicted, and show 
that he is grieved over the perpetration 
of a wrong. The child who has learned 
to obey regulations at home will readily 
cooperate with the designs of the 
teacher. If the reprimand is given 
firmly but in a quiet manner, putting 
the case fairly, there is every reason to 
hope that it may cause the child to see 
the seriousness of his error and make 
him desire to amend. Chronic scolding 
offends the native dignity of the child 
and may stir him to show resentment 
through stubbornness. Stubbornness 
destroys all desire to cooperate with the 
teacher and thus inflicts a measure of 
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injury on every pupil in the class. In 
our own colonial history common scolds 
were given rather severe punishment, 
and there is no doubt that the reflex 
influence of scolding upon an offending 
teacher is by no means the least serious 
of the evils occasioned. 

Experience proves that threats are a 
poor expedient in encouraging a pupil 
to study and achieve. “If you do that 
again, I shall send you to the office,” is 
a threat that commonly stirs resent- 
ment. If the child is guilty of an of- 
fense, he may need to be punished. He 
should be so warned, but the warning 
need not be a threat. ‘There is a great 
difference,” writes Seeley, “between a 
warning and a threat. A warning calls 
attention to an evil, and points out 
what the ultimate consequences may 
be if it is persisted in; a threat carries 
with it a definite purpose to inflict a 
certain punishment for a given offense. 
The teacher must not hesitate to per- 
form his duty, but it is better that he 
be unhampered by previous threats, 
which narrow his limitations as to the 
punishment to be inflicted. It is better 
to look at an offense from the stand- 
point of the present, with all of the 
circumstances that led to its commis- 
sion before the teacher, rather than 
from the position of an anticipated 
wrong.” 

The procedure of issuing a warning 
gives the teacher opportunity to con- 
sider all circumstances of the pupil’s 
offense and to determine on its proper 
punishment. He must remember the 
principle: the least punishment that 
will effect the cure is the right punish- 
ment. If the teacher is careful to tem- 
per justice with mercy, he will never 
develop an acrimonious and bitter spirit. 


KEEPING PROMISES TO STUDENTS 


If he seeks to teach truthfulness to 
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his pupils, the teacher must be an ex- 
ample in act and word. There must be 
absolute fidelity to his promise. “If 
he says he will do it, he always does”’ is 
a comment that speaks volumes, but 
nothing is so destructive to discipline 
as indifference on the part of the 
teacher to his own promises. Even in 
cases where he promises to administer 
a punishment he should not overlook 
the matter. To do this is to invite a 
repetition of the act and to bring the 
disciplinary requirements of the school 
into disrepute. If the teacher has a 
poor memory, he should make note of 
his promises during the school day. 
When he becomes known as a man of 
his word, he earns the respect of his 
pupils and of the community. 

It is a mistake to be hasty in con- 
demning a child. There are few cases 
so serious that action cannot be deferred 
for a day or two. The teacher who acts 
thus deliberately will never incur the 
charge of acting in anger. His punish- 
ments may be less severe but they will 
be just. Often he cannot determine 
fully the punishment fitting a given 
offense without some investigation into 
the home conditions of the child. Cir- 
cumstances thus brought to light may 
mitigate, perhaps entirely excuse the 
offense. 


FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE 
TYPE OF PUNISHMENT 


Identical measures cannot be em- 
ployed with a child from a cultured 
home and a child that comes from a 
coarse environment. The mental and 
emotional characteristics and attitudes 
of parents and of elders in the home 
have an abiding influence upon the child 
of the home. Differences in parental 
outlook will certainly suggest differ- 
ences in the treatment of children. The 
teacher has need to ask himself a num- 
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ber of questions, the answers to which 
will guide his approach to the individual 
pupil. What is the philosophy of life 
of the parents? Are they motivated by 
Christian principles? Do the parents 
practice their religion and thus give 
their child the stimulus of example as 
well as of precept? Does the father 
sense his responsibility to exercise his 
authority in his own household? Is the 
mother attentive to the welfare, tem- 
poral and eternal, of her offspring? Do 
the parents exercise vigilance in the 
matter of the out-of-school environ- 
ment? What is the home atmosphere? 
Does it cater to the whims and caprices 
of the individual child? What is the 
attitude of the members of the family 
towards one another? Is the table talk 
calculated to instill into the child high 
moral ideals? Is the pursuit of money 
and of pleasure the sole topic of con- 
versation? 

The child is subject to the environ- 
ment of the home for a far greater num- 
ber of hours than to any other environ- 
ment. The best efforts of the school 
and of the teacher cannot cope with the 
cumulative effect of a bad home atmos- 
phere. “It is imperative for the 
teacher,” writes Sister Mary Jutta in 
her School Discipline and Character, 
“to know what the child’s home is like. 
Only when she has found out every- 
thing it is possible to find out about 
child nature in general, the individual 
child’s nature in particular, his parents, 
his home life, the size of the family, and 
the kind, number, and age of his com- 
panions, can she hope to deal with the 
child in a just and constructive man- 
ner.” 


HOW MUCH HELP FOR THE PUPIL? 


Every teacher must use good judg- 
ment in giving and in withholding as- 
sistance in the prosecution of school 


tasks. Seeley gives the example of two 
fathers who supervised the homework 
of their children. One father com- 
plained: “There is something radically 
wrong with our schools. Why, I have to 
spend one or two hours every evening 
in showing my children how to do their 
schoolwork. I am made a slave because 
teachers do not attend to their duty.” 
The second father had a complaint of 
a different nature: “My boys have 
nothing to do at home. They don’t 
study, and they tell me that there is 
no need of their studying at home, for 
the teacher does all the work for them 
in school. I had to study when I went 
to school, and I am suspicious of a 
school that does not make the pupils 
study. There is something wrong 
about this.” We can make every allow- 
ance for some exaggeration in the two 
statements, but we must admit each 
parent was intelligently interested in 
the progress of his children. Seeley 
thinks that the comments of the two 
fathers are indicative of two great dan- 
gers in school instruction—that of with- 
holding all assistance, and that of help- 
ing too much. 

The teacher should not knowingly 
assign tasks that require daily help 
from some outside source, nor should 
he place no responsibility upon his pu- 
pils for the doing of their own work. 
Both of these extremes are met. If the 
teacher plans work that will daily in- 
volve the parent, he is shirking his own 
duty as the teacher of the child. If, 
as in the second case, the teacher does 
the work for the child because he is 
able to perform it more easily and 
quickly, he is depriving the child of 
the opportunity and the pleasure of 
learning through his own self-activity. 
Enough assistance should be given by 
the teacher to direct the further efforts 
of the child aright, but certainly it is 
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a mistake to free the child of all effort 
in the field of learning. Seeley quotes 
Herbart as laying stress upon educative 
instruction, and Froebel as giving em- 
phasis to the self-activity of the child. 

Educative instruction is necessary to 
the rude mind, but we should never 
ignore the need of self-activity in the 
learning process. The true method 
must employ both of these ideas—in- 
struction and self-activity. The teacher 
must give the instruction needed to 
direct the pupils how and what to do, 
and then the pupils themselves must be 
required to perform the work. Parents 
will do their part when they see to it 
that certain hours are designated for 
home study, and that their children 
faithfully employ the time thus set 
aside. This is splendid advice in this 
modern day when children are forced 
to wrestle with the distractions of radio 
and television. 

The teacher rightly demands of the 
pupil that he perform all work of which 
he is capable with a reasonable amount 
of effort. There is a tendency to offer 
too much help to the pupil and he fails 
to develop habits, valuable life habits, 
of persistence and diligence in sur- 
mounting obstacles. There is much 
truth in the old adage, “There is no 
royal road to learning.” The child 
must be made to expect a reasonable 
amount of difficulty in his school work. 
His struggle to overcome these difficul- 
ties strengthens his mental and moral 
fiber as he advances into manhood. 

This does not mean that the pupil is 
to be left to struggle hopelessly with a 
task that he cannot master of himself. 
When the child reaches the point of no 
return, that is, no return for his labors, 
he needs and should be given help. The 
temperament of the child must be taken 
into account. There is a world of dif- 
ference between the ambitious child and 
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the fearful child who is easily dis- 
couraged. The time for assistance has 
certainly arrived when the point of 
discouragement is reached, but no con- 
cession is to be granted to mere lazi- 
ness and absolute lack of effort. 


THE RETARDED AND DULL PUPIL 


Garrison? tells in his chapter on the 
characteristics of the mentally retarded 
that it has been estimated that there 
are more than three million handi- 
capped children in our elementary 
schools who require special treatment 
and care to make the most of their pos- 
sibilities. Many of these do not have 
sufficient learning capacity to perform 
the tasks set forth in the school cur- 
riculum. All these handicapped chil- 
dren have a right equal to that of 
norma! children to curricula which will 
meet their educational needs. The 
magnitude of the problem of the men- 
tally retarded child is so great that 
every teacher must give it careful con- 
sideration. 

To teach the bright, interesting pupil 
is very easy, writes Seeley, but to 
arouse and interest those that are dull, 
tests the teacher’s power. He tells us 
that the dull child is deserving of the 
best of the teacher’s attention. To 
teach him requires skill, patience, tact, 
good judgment, zeal, versatility. The 
rewards to the teacher who puts forth 
every effort to develop the powers of 
the dull child will more than compen- 
sate for the sacrifice of his time and 
energy. There is great joy in penetrat- 
ing the barrier that nature seems to 
have erected as a handicap to the dull 
child. As the teacher leads him on to 
achievement, he is training him in habits 
of persistence and perseverance that 


*The Psychology of Exceptional Children, 
by Karl C. Garrison, Ph.D. (Ronald Press 
Company, New York; 1950). 
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will be of use to him throughout life. 
History records the names of many 
dull pupils who achieved great success 
in adult life. Sir Isaac Newton and 
James Watt were dullards in their 
youth, and Sir Walter Scott was con- 
sidered half-witted. General Grant ex- 
hibited no brilliant qualities either as 
a child or as a cadet at West Point, and 
he is recognized as one of the great 
military geniuses of our time. Emer- 
son could not learn mathematics, but 
he became pre-eminent in the field of 
literature. The slow, the plodding, the 
dull child deserves an opportunity, for 
education is a birthright of every per- 


son and is not to be denied to the 
dullard. 

The teacher who gives his life to the 
instruction of young children must never 
forget that these children, like the 
young of all animal life, are full of 
play. The preschool child comes to 
school from a home where the pursuit 
of play and fun was the order of the 
day. Now he enters with startling sud- 
denness into the first grade of a school 
that expects him to work five or six 
hours a day. “During this time,” writes 
Norbert Wiley in The Ave Maria, Sep- 
tember 7, 1957, “he will follow a routine 
as rigid as that of his father in the plant 
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or office, and probably somewhat more 
rigid than that of his mother at home. 
For the six-year-old, who has enjoyed 
a rather carefree existence up to this 
point, the routine and scheduling of 
the school day can be quite cramping 
and regimenting, and requires a ‘break- 
ing in’ process. .. .” 

“The parent can be a great help to the 
child who does not like school because 
it is not as much fun as playing all day. 
The task of attending school is the 
child’s share of that inescapable prob- 
lem Adam and Eve left with us: work- 
ing by the sweat of our brows. Long 
before the child attended school, his 
parents had to explain the disappoint- 
ments (like rainy days) and pains (like 
tummy aches) of the world to him. 
Now they must tell about work and how 
it is man’s hard and only road back to 
God.” 


TRIVIAL OFFENSES CAN 
BE EXAGGERATED 


Many school children of an older 
growth retain a penchant for getting 
into mischief but much of their mischief 
is innocuous and innocent. The teacher 
must have eyes that sometimes see not, 
though he will carefully “guard against 
the young steeds getting the bit between 
the teeth and running away with him.” 
It is necessary occasionally for him to 
tighten the reins to show that he is still 
in command. But the prudent teacher 
will not crush the bubbling spirits of 
children unless they go beyond rea- 
sonable bounds. If children are sup- 
pressed constantly and never permitted 


. to react to the humor of funny situa- 


tions in the classroom, disciplinary 
problems are apt to wax instead of 
wane. 


Seeley gives the example of a young 
teacher in a boarding school who fre- 
quently sent minor offenders to the 
principal for reprimand. The offenses 
in the main were trivial. With great 
wisdom the principal gathered together 
a list of such cases and showed them to 
the teacher. She in turn confessed her 
astonishment at the number and the 
trivial nature of the offenses. After 
serious reflection she concluded that 
many of them should never have been 
reported, that there are times when the 


teacher must learn not to see, or at 7 


least to discriminate between the really 
bad and the merely innocent and harm- 
less. If the teacher is generous in ex- 
cusing mischief that is not vicious, dis- 
cipline will improve. 


We have attempted to summarize our | 
author’s chapter on cautions to teach- Z 
But we can never forget that the § 


ers. 
teacher is the most important element 
in the teaching process. The good 


teacher is a good man who loves human Ff 


perfection and labors to bring it forth 
in himself and in his disciples. He 
knows that example has greater educa- 


tional value than any possible verbal Fi 


instruction. The deposit of Christian 


Faith gives him sure guidance in form- | 


ing the character and fashioning the 
morals of youth. Christ, the Perfect 
Personality, is his ideal. In his work 
of teaching he seeks to form every 
pupil upon that ideal. 


A great deal of innocent mis- 
chief must not be seen by the teacher. 7 
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Seminary, San Antonio, Texas. Prior to 
this he taught at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Perryville, Missouri. He has been editor 
of this department since June, 1967. 
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One or Two 
Sponsors at Baptism? 


Question: May a pastor refuse to 
admit more than one sponsor at bap- 
tism? It seems to me that Canon 764 
merely expresses a preference for one 
sponsor and does not require a reason 
for admitting two. If only one spon- 
sor is used, may the sponsor be of dif- 
ferent sex from that of the person to 
be baptized? 

CoMPULSUS 

Answer: It will be well to give the 
words of Canon 764 in full: “Patrinus 
unus tantum, licet diversi sexus a bap- 
tizando, vel ad summum unus et una 
adhibeantur.” Commentaries which I 
have referred to are content merely to 
repeat the words of the Code. I should 
agree that the Code expresses, at most, 
a preference for only one sponsor, since 
no reason is demanded for admitting 
two, one male and one female. 

If only one sponsor is used, this spon- 
sor may be of different sex from that of 
the person baptized. Again, no par- 
ticular reason is demanded in the law 
for having a sponsor of the opposite 
sex. The usual practice seems to be to 
select a sponsor of the same sex as that 
of the person baptized, unless there are 
two sponsors. Furthermore, there 
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seems to be an almost universal prac- 
tice in this country of having two spon- 
sors for infants. 

It is forbidden to have two male 
sponsors or two female sponsors, even 
if the two chosen are of the same sex 
as that of the person baptized. The 
reason for this prescription is found in 
the analogy between spiritual and nat- 
ural parentage. In the natural order, 
a child has two parents, father and 
mother; so in the spiritual, or superna- 
tural, order, into which a child is born 
through the reception of the Sacrament 
of Baptism, there will be two spiritual 
parents, a godfather and a godmother. 
The relationship contracted by the 
sponsor with the person baptized is a 
relationship of spiritual parentage. 

Since the spiritual relationship con- 
tracted at baptism between the sponsor 
and the one baptized gives rise to a 
diriment impediment to marriage, it 
would be unwise to allow a multiplica- 
tion of such spiritual relationships. It 
follows that there is an added reason 
for excluding two male sponsors if the 
person baptized is a female, or two fe- 
male sponsors if the person baptized is 
a male. There would be an extension 
of the impediment to marriage beyond 
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LEAKING WALLS 


require the application of the same professional skills as dental 
cavities for PERMANENT RESTORATION and PRESERVATION— 





“CAVITIES” in brick or stone ma- 


sonry are as common as dental de- 
cays—and they require the same 
technical skills for correction. Water 
seepage always leads to costly in- 
terior damage. A single leak in an 
imperfectly-cemented joint, often 
hard to detect, is usually indicative 
of more to come. 


When you spend an hour in the den- 


tist’s chair, bear in mind that only 
about 5 minutes are needed for the 
actual filling of a tooth. The other 55 
minutes must be devoted to cleaning 
and preparing the cavity. The same 
procedure has to be followed if masonry 
defects are to be corrected PER- 
MANENTLY ... and the work has to 
be done by skilled operators equipped 
with the most modern tools. 
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the limit sanctioned by the legislator 
for the purpose of preventing the multi- 
plication of the impediment to mar- 
riage. 

The Code does permit one spiritual 
relationship which will give rise to a 
diriment impediment to marriage to be 
contracted through sponsorship at bap- 
tism, even if only one sponsor is used. 
In this permission I find a reason for 
saying that the preference for only one 
sponsor is not a strong preference, as 
stated in the law of the Code, and that 
no particular reason is needed for hav- 
ing two sponsors, one male and one 
female. 

Compulsus seems to be concerned 
primarily with the lawfulness of the 
pastor’s refusal to admit more than one 
sponsor. I fail to see how it can be 
maintained that the Code gives the 
pastor or the minister of baptism the 
right to refuse to admit two sponsors, 
one male and one female, who are 
otherwise qualified as valid and law- 
ful sponsors. Canon 765, 4°, implicitly 
legislates concerning the right of choos- 
ing a sponsor by making the choice of a 
sponsor by the proper person a matter 
of validity. The person baptized, his 
parents or guardians must choose the 
sponsor. Only when these fail to make 
a choice may the minister validly des- 
ignate a sponsor. One who has a 
right to choose the sponsor for baptism 
may do so according to the require- 
ments of the law for valid and lawful 
sponsorship. It is nowise unlawful to 
have two sponsors at baptism, one male 
and one female; and two such spon- 
sors, other requirements being present, 
would exercise valid sponsorship. The 
right, which belongs to the person bap- 
tized or to the parents or guardians, of 
choosing the sponsor for baptism im- 
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plies the right to designate two spon- 
sors, one male and one female. The 
minister of the sacrament cannot re- 
strict this right. 


Intended Spouse as Sponsor 


Question: I should like to propose 
the following case for solution. Re- 
cently a young lady was received into 
the Church. One of the sponsors at her 
baptism was a young man to whom the 
girl was engaged. The girl and her 
sponsor were married some months 
later. No one thought of obtaining a 
dispensation from the possible diriment 
impediment of spiritual relationship. I 
maintain that if the baptism was con- 
ferred conditionally because of a pre- 
vious baptism in a Protestant sect there 
is no spiritual relationship and no im- 
pediment. If the marriage is invalid, 
what should be done about it? 

LECTOR 


Answer: A spiritual relationship ex- 
isting between the person baptized and 
the sponsor does give rise to a diriment 
impediment to marriage. Hence it is 
unwise to have an intended spouse act 
as sponsor at the baptism of the person 
whom he or she is going to marry. 
However, two points of law should be 
checked in order to determine whether 
or not a spiritual relationship was ac- 
tually contracted and consequently a 
diriment impediment to marriage. 

1) A spiritual relationship is con- 
tracted between the sponsor and the 
person baptized only if the sponsorship 
is valid. An invalid sponsorship would 
not create a spiritual relationship. The 
requirements for valid sponsorship at 
baptism should be checked in Canon 
765. 


*Cf. Canon 1079. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


2) Was the baptism conferred abso- 
lutely or conditionally? If the baptism 
was conferred absolutely and validly, 
because the girl had never been bap- 
tized even doubtfully before, there is 
no doubt that a spiritual relationship 
and a consequent diriment impediment 
to marriage were contracted. If the 
baptism was conferred conditionally be- 
cause of a doubtfully valid previous 
baptism or even because of a doubt as 
to whether baptism had ever been con- 
ferred or not,? the young man did not 
contract a spiritual relationship by be- 
ing sponsor at the conditional baptism 
of the girl whom he intended to marry. 
Hence there would be no impediment 
to the marriage. This would be true 
even if it were later learned definitely 


?Cf. Vlaming-Bender, Praelectiones Iuris 
Matrimoni (Bussum in Hollandia: Paulus 
Brand, 1950), p. 270. 


that the previous baptism was certainly 
invalid or that no baptism had taken 
place previously. Canon 763, §2, states 
that, if baptism is repeated condition- 
ally, neither the person who was spon- 
sor at the first baptism nor the person 
who is sponsor at the conditional bap- 
tism contracts a spiritual relationship, 
unless the same person is sponsor at 
both baptisms. 

The solution to the case proposed will 
depend ultimately, it seems, on estab- 
lishing whether the girl was baptized 
absolutely, because there was no reason 
to think that she had been baptized 
previously, or conditionally, because 
there was reason to form a prudent 
doubt concerning the validity of a pre- 
vious baptism in a Protestant sect. If 
the girl was baptized conditionally on 


* Vlaming-Bender, loc. cit. 
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the occasion of her reception into the 
Church, the young man who was spon- 
sor did not contract a spiritual rela- 
tionship with her. Hence there would 
have been no impediment, and the mar- 
riage would be presumably valid. A 
contrary solution would be indicated if 
the girl was baptized absolutely. 

Finally, our questioner presents the 
supposition of an invalid marriage on 
the grounds that there existed a diri- 
ment impediment of spiritual relation- 
ship and asks what is to be done about 
rectifying the invalid marriage. The 
ordinary solution would be found in 
a simple convalidation, a dispensation 
from the impediment having been ob- 
tained. Since the impediment is public, 
that is, since it is one which can be 
proved in the external forum,* matri- 
monial consent must be renewed in the 
proper canonical form. It would not 
be necessary, however, to make a public 
affair of the renewal of consent. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Answer: Canon law does not require 
for the validity of sponsorship that the 
sponsor at Confirmation be of the same 
sex as that of the one being confirmed. 
However, there is a regulation regarding 
the lawfulness of admitting a sponsor 
of the opposite sex. Canon 796, 2°, 
states, “Sit etusdem sexrus ac confir- 
mandus, nisi aliud ministro in casibus 
particularibus ex rationabili causa 
videatur.” It is clear that, as a general 
rule, the sponsor chosen should be of 
the same sex as the one to be confirmed. 
For a reasonable cause, the minister of 
the sacrament may permit an exception. 
If a suitable sponsor of the same sex 
could not be had, there would be present 
a reasonable cause for permitting an 
exception to the general rule. Since a 
Bishop would ordinarily be the minister 
of Confirmation, each case would have 
to be presented to the judgment of the 
confirming Bishop. 

Pastors and other priests who may 
have been given the power by indult to 
confirm a person in danger of death from 
a grave illness may well encounter a 
situation in which they could, as extra- 
ordinary ministers of Confirmation, 
have recourse to the exception of Canon 
796, 2°, so that a sponsor could be pro- 
vided for the person to be confirmed by 
them. The extraordinary minister of 
Confirmation would be the competent 
judge of the reasonableness of the cause 
for permitting a person of different sex 
from the confirmed to be sponsor. The 
extraordinary minister should be care- 
ful to remember, however, that the 
father, mother, and spouse of the one to 
be confirmed may not validly act as 
sponsor. 

Finally, it may be pertinent to note 
here that the spiritual relationship con- 
tracted between the sponsor and the 
person confirmed is not an impediment 
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Late Morning Mass for 
School Children 


Question: I should appreciate your 
views on the growing practice of having 
Mass at about 11:30 a.m. on school 
days, so that the children can attend 
Mass daily and receive Holy Commun- 
ion, having taken breakfast as usual be- 
fore coming to classes. Would you not 
consider this practice in accord with the 
mind of the Holy Father in the first 
concessions of 1953 of Christ’s own 
words: “Suffer little children to come to 
me.”? Some have argued that children 
will grow up without an appreciation of 
the meaning of the fast before the re- 
ception of Communion and may even 
form the erroneous idea that breakfast 
may be taken no matter when they re- 
ceive Communion. Another objection 
is that having a late Mass for the school 
children may necessitate the exclusion 
of an earlier morning Mass which adult 
members of the parish were accustomed 
to attend. 

MOopErRNUs 


Answer: I should certainly consider 
the practice mentioned by Modernus to 
be in full accord with the mind of the 
Holy Father. Furthermore, it will be 
worth recalling that the Instruction of 
the Holy Office, which accompanied the 
Constitution Christus Dominus, made 
special mention of school children: 
“There are many children for whom it 
would be too much of a hardship to have 
to go to church, receive Holy Commun- 
ion and then return home to take break- 
fast before going to school.’”? These 
words applied to permission to take 
liquids one hour before Communion, ac- 
cording to the norms of Christus 
Dominus. Arranging a late morning 
Mass on school days, as stated, would 
afford an opportunity for children to eat 
a usual breakfast before coming to 
school and receive Communion later in 
the morning, having fasted the pre- 


*English text from Canon Law Digest, 
supplement, Canon 858. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


scribed time from solids and liquids ac- 
cording to the new regulations. Chil- 
dren would thus be given the greatest 
possible opportunity of receiving Holy 
Communion daily. 

I shall mention only in passing that 
permission from the Ordinary is not re- 
quired for Mass which is begun before 
one o’clock in the afternoon, and that 
the children would need no permission 
or advice from confessor or pastor to 
receive Communion at the late Mass, 
having observed the proper fast. 

The first objection, to which 
Modernus obviously takes exception, is 
that children will not learn the meaning 
of the Eucharistic fast and may even 
misunderstand the law itself. I seem 
to recall that Cardinal Ottaviani 
pointed out that the new regulations are 
so simple that even children can under- 
stand them. The Eucharistic fast exists 
for the sake of the Eucharist, not the 
Eucharist for the sake of the Eucharis- 
tic fast. It should be easier to under- 
stand and appreciate the purpose of 
Eucharistic fast which makes possible 
a more frequent reception of the Eucha- 
rist than one which renders difficult and, 
at times, impossible the reception of the 
Eucharist. 

The second objection, I must admit, 
could well be valid. Adults who are ac- 
customed to attend an early morning 
Mass would not care to be deprived of 
what would perhaps be their only op- 
portunity to assist at Mass. For this 
reason a late morning Mass for the 
school children may not be possible in 
many parishes, except on First Fridays 
if bination is permitted by indult. 


Private Baptism of 
Adult Converts 


Question: Is it always lawful to 
baptize an adult convert privately, in- 
stead of using the ceremonies for solemn 
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baptism? Priests in our neighboring 
diocese baptize adult converts privately. 
I am told that this procedure is not 
permitted in our diocese. 

CONFUSED 


Answer: After a summary of the gen- 
eral rules of the law concerning the rites 
and ceremonies of baptism, the ex- 
ceptions will be more readily under- 
stood. Outside the danger of death, 
baptism is to be conferred solemnly.® 


* Cf. Canon 755. 
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This rule applies to the baptism of 
adults as well as to the baptism of in- 
fants; it applies to baptism conferred 
conditionally, unless an exception is per- 
mitted, as well as to baptism conferred 
absolutely. The ceremonies for the 
solemn baptism of adults are to be used 
in the baptism of an adult, unless the 
ceremonies for the baptism of infants 
are permitted. 

The exceptions to the general rules of 
conferring baptism solemnly, outside the 
danger of death, and of using the cere- 
monies for the solemn baptism of adults 
in the baptism of an adult are the fol- 
lowing: 1) local Ordinaries may, for a 
grave and reasonable cause, permit the 
ceremonies for the baptism of infants 
to be used in the baptism of adults;® 2) 
local Ordinaries my permit the private 
baptism of an adult heretic who is to be 
baptized conditionally.1° Ordinaries 
may grant both these permissions either 
for particular cases or habitually. 

Thus it is seen that Ordinaries may 
not permit private baptism in the case 
of every adult convert. They may not 
permit the private baptism of an adult 
who has not been baptized previously. 
Such adults, who are to be baptized 
absolutely, must be baptized solemnly, 
either with the ceremonies for the bap- 
tism of adults or, if the Ordinary per- 
mits, with the ceremonies for infants. 

I have no way of knowing how many 
Ordinaries use the powers given by the 
Code to the extent that they grant 
habitually the permissions mentioned. 
From an examination of the faculties of 
several dioceses, I should conclude that 
most Ordinaries permit the use of the 
ceremonies for infants in the baptism 
of adults. Not a few do not permit the 
private baptism of an adult heretic who 
is to be baptized sub conditione. 


*Canon 755, §2. 
* Canon 759, §2. 
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“Tam in Capite Quam 
in Membris”’ 


A History oF THE CouNcIL or TRENT. 
By Hubert Jedin, translated by Dom 
Ernest Graf, O.8.B., Vol. 1 (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1957), pp. xi + 
618. $15.00. 

This is the first volume of a compre- 
hensive and superlatively documented 
study of the Council of Trent. Judg- 
ing from the inaugural volume, the com- 
pleted work will be the last word on 
this intriguing question of the Great 
Reform of the Church, tam in capite 
quam in membris. Originally (1949) 
appearing in German, this long-desired 
history of the Council of Trent has 
been translated into flawless English 
by the distinguished Benedictine, Dom 
Graf. For that matter, this book bears 
convincing evidence that the entire 
apparatus of modern research contrib- 
uted to the perfection of a monumental 
work. 

Once upon a time, in fact until Dr. 
Jedin’s work appeared in its original 
idiom, readers had their choice. But 
no longer; not since 1949 anyway. The 
purchaser of Volume 1, which com- 
prises the first two Books of the excur- 
sus, will learn from the dust jacket 
that six more Books are to follow, 
divided into three additional volumes. 
Volume 4, the final volume, will be 
devoted to a collation of all the rele- 
vant literature, etc., which was con- 
sulted unsparingly by Dr. Jedin in the 
preparation of the seven earlier Books. 

This volume deals with the history 
of the entire conciliar movement prior 
to the summoning of the Council of 


Trent by Paul III in 1536. It likewise 
provides a lucid explanation of why 
the first session did not meet until the 
very end of 1545, victim until then of 
the geopolitics of the Middle Ages. 
So thorough is the author’s treatment of 
this movement from its earliest days, 
that the reader is obliged to await his 
final chapter—which starts on page 541 
and ends on page 581—before he is per- 
mitted to dazzle his imagination with 
the never-to-be-forgotten picture of the 
Fathers of Trent sitting down for the 
first session. We quite agree that many 
readers will vote Chapter XII the 
finest portion of the very lengthy vol- 
ume. But will they remember that 
Chapter XII is entirely contingent for 
its value upon the marvelous eleven 
chapters preceding it? 

We hope that fault will not be found 
with the price of this valuable volume. 
A work so vast and so intelligible as to 
merit the flattering characterization 
“monumental” must of necessity be 
introduced to the English-speaking 
literary world in a “monumental” for- 
mat—and that costs money. And A 
History of the Council of Trent has 
appeared in just such a format—one, 
indeed, that invites congratulations. 
Surely, no college, no university, no 
seminary (Catholic and non-Catholic) 
can afford to hesitate about adding Dr. 
Jedin’s work to their respective li- 
braries. 

Today the Universal Church is 
mightier than ever before, having 
passed through the purifying fires of 
the Ecumenical Council of Trent. Yet, 
had the Church not been exposed to the 
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enslavement of the Avignon Papacy, to 
the frightful scandals of the Great 
Schism, and to the ravages of the Prot- 
estant Revolution, her ultimate ref- 
ormation, tam in capite quam in mem- 
bris, by the Decrees of Trent might 
well have been an entirely different 
story. Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 
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1883, in an oft-quoted letter to Cardi- 
nal de Luca. 
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is from Cicero’s De Oratione. If any- 
thing, the 116 letters which comprise 
the contents of this interesting selec- 
tion of the immortal Newman’s letters, 
Anglican and Roman, are proof of the 
integrity of the great convert’s scru- 
pulous honesty of character. That is 
how he lived and that is how he died, 
a living exemplar of Horace’s “integer 
vitae.” 

The portrait of Newman which intro- 
duces the volume, painted as it was 
when Newman was in his 89th year, is 
moving and deeply revealing. It por- 
trays something of the soul of the man 
who entered the Church in October, 
1845; at least it is a faithful copy of 
his ethereal nature. We see not there 
the face of the controversialist who 
convulsed the Anglican Church with 
his Tract 90 more than a century ago. 
But we do gain something of the kind- 
liness and the refinement and the 
studied gentleness of a genuine gentle- 
man. Need one add that these native 
qualities which made Newman loved 
and respected by his contemporaries 
are naturally revealed in all the letters 
he wrote? 

There are letters we should have 
wished to see published in this selec- 
tion. His letter to his beloved Bloxam, 
posted on February 20, 1883, might be 
cited as a single example. “Error can- 
not last,” he wrote to this former An- 
glican curate who himself never entered 
the Church. “Error cannot last, and 
light will come after the darkness.” If 
anything, the 56 letters composed dur- 
ing his years in the Anglican Com- 
munion, which are included in this 
selection, are evidence of all we have 
said about Newman’s native character; 
and so are the letters which form the 
second part of this book. 

It has been pointed out already that 
of the entire selection published by The 
Newman Press, only two have not been 
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published before. But that ought not 
to detract from the intrinsic worth of 
the selection. This time these 114 
letters, plus the two mentioned, are 
bound up between the boards of a 
single book. 

Of especial interest are the intro- 
ductions to the letters. Mr. Stanford 
writes the first introduction; Miss 
Spark the second. Each as a separate, 
yet unified, entity provides the reader 
with an excellent background before he 
embarks upon his Newman voyage. 
All will enjoy Cardinal Newman’s defi- 
nition of the Oxford Movement, which 
is to be found on page 25 of the In- 
troduction: “A dress, a ritual, a name, 
a ceremony ;—a technical phraseology; 
the superstition of the priesthood with- 
out its power;—the form of episcopal 
government, without its substance; a 
system imperfect and paralysed, not 
independent, not sovereign; afraid to 
cast off the subjection against which it 
is perpetually murmuring.” As Mr. 
Derek wisely comments: “It is sur- 
prising how well this accords with many 
a Roman statement on the present 
Anglo-Catholic position.” 

Equally as provocative is this quota- 
tion from a letter written by Anglican 
Newman in 1839: “Can the R. C.’s 
have any tender feeling towards Angli- 
canism? Who among us ever showed 
them any kindness? Are we not the 
pets of a State which has made it 
felony to celebrate Mass even (I be- 
lieve) in private .. .”; and from Little- 
more five years later came this to 
Mrs. William Froude: “To be violent 
against Rome was to be dutiful to Eng- 
land, as well as a measure of necessity 
for the English theory.” The recent 
attacks upon the Church in England 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
by the Bishop of Chester reiterate the 
1844 lamentation of Protestant New- 
man. 
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That Newman was not jet-propelled 
into the Church by maukish sentiment, 
but that his conversion was the outcome 
of a genuine heart-searching, is ably 
illustrated by the letters he wrote. 
They are the genuine portrait of a 
mind that could not have been dis- 
honest, that could not have counter- 
feited the truth. Today, of course, no 
one questions what many of his con- 
temporaries must have questioned, the 
radical reason beyond and behind his 
submission to the Una Sancta. It was 
of course his conviction that Angli- 
canism was in diametric opposition to 
the historical context of Catholicism. 
It did not conform itself, as it still does 
not, to the “securus iudicat” of the 
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ancient luminaries of the Church, the 
Fathers. “Who can deny,” he asks in 
1844, “that the true difference between 
us and Rome is one of doctrine and 
practice?” Who can deny it, indeed? 
“The Anglican theory cannot be acted 
upon. It is a mere set of words—facts 
confute it.” 

Undoubtedly, The Newman Press has 
performed another singular service to 
the Church. It is hoped that not only 
many Catholics will purchase this 
valuable selection of Newmania, but 
that non-Catholics who are investigat- 
ing the so-called Roman Claims will 
likewise possess this volume. “Cor ad 
cor loquitur” was the motto which the 
great convert chose when he was ele- 
vated by Leo XIII to the Purple. And 
that is just what his wondrous letters 
are, in the last analysis, even though 
but imperfectly they represent, as Miss 
Spark avers, “the full range of his 
style.” JAMES GILDEA 


Human U nderstanding 


InsicHtT: A Study of Human Under- 
standing. By Bernard J. F. Loner- 
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The present philosophical work is a 


| penetration into the nature of knowl- 


edge and, more particularly, a thor- 


| oughly modern investigation into the 


nature of insight, or understanding. 
Father Lonergan proposes the purpose 
of this analysis of knowledge in a series 
of disjunctions that affirmatively are 
reducible to the statement that the 
reader is to be assisted by this study 
in effecting a personal appropriation of 
the concrete, dynamic structure, immi- 
nent and recurrently operative in his 
own cognitional activities. This ap- 
propriation can take place only gradu- 
ally and, therefore, the whole of the 
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structure is not to be presented at once, 
but a slow assemblage is to be given 
of its elements, relations, alternatives 
and implications. In the subject’s per- 
sonal appropriation of his own empiri- 
cal, intellectual and rational conscious- 
ness Professor Lonergan seeks the 
foundations of logic and in this view 
the foundations of logic are by identity 
the solution of the epistemological prob- 
lem, the foundations of metaphysics, 
the foundations of ethics, and the foun- 
dations of natural theology. 

The author has adopted a definite 
position on the general problem of 
philosophical differences, and professors 
and students of philosophy will under- 
stand his difference in approach from 
Gilson for whom the beginning of phi- 
losophy is metaphysics. The position 
taken in this work appears to the re- 
viewer to be most reasonable in the 


light of the multiple philosophical dif- 
ferences that prevail. The Gilson posi- 
tion is admittedly grounded solidly in 
tradition by reason of the fact, as 
Father Lonergan has pointed out, that 
“the ultimate and decisive factor is 
sapientia and that in St. Thomas 
sapientia is 1) a gift of the Holy Ghost 
and that it is associated with mysti- 
cal experience (patieng dtvina), and 2) 
within the natural order, Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics.” Nevertheless, in Aqui- 
nas, the distinction that is not a sepa- 
ration between the natural and the 
supernatural, and between reason and 
faith, was succeeded four centuries later 
by the Cartesian separation. Because 
of this separation, which Scholastic 
philosophers cannot ignore and be- 
cause of the multiplicity of apparently 
unbridgeable philosophical positions, 
Father Lonergan’s endeavor in this work 
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is to offer a genetic account of sapientia, 
an “ascensio mentis per intelligibile et 
verum ad ens.” In such an investiga- 
tion mathematics and mathematical 
physics are particularly relevant be- 
cause the clarity, precision and exacti- 
tude of these sciences can with ease be 
transferred to the general account of 
the nature of insight. 

Scientific thought is methodical and 
rigorous, and the scientist commits him- 
self not to a particular scientific sys- 
tem or conclusion, but to the validity 
of the scientific method itself. The 
nature and the foundation of this 
method is a reflective grasp and special- 
ized application of the object of Father 
Lonergan’s inquiry, i.e., the dynamic 
structure imminent and _ recurrently 
operative in human cognitional activity. 
Empirical science, precisely as methodi- 
cal and rigorous, reveals clues for the 
discovery and examination of larger 
multiform dynamisms in rational cogni- 
tion. The scrutiny of the structural 
and dynamic features of scientific 
method sheds light on the nature of in- 
sight as an activity or event that takes 
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place within various patterns of other 
associated events. From a study of in- 
sight as an activity, the author pro- 
ceeds to a study of insight as knowledge, 
as an event that under determinate 
conditions manifests a universe of 
being. Implicit in both portions of 
this work is what Father Lonergan calls 
the positive content of the entire study: 
“thoroughly understand what it is to 
understand, and not only will you 
understand the broad outlines of all 
there is to be understood but also you 
will possess a fixed base, an invariant 
pattern, opening upon all further de- 
velopments of understanding.” Meta- 
physics is derived from the known struc- 
ture of one’s knowing, and ethics re- 
sults from knowledge of the compound 
structure of one’s knowing and doing. 
The object of a metaphysics is the 
structure of the universe proportionate 
to man’s intellect, and from a deficiency 
of precise self-knowledge the genesis 
of anti-metaphysical affirmations be- 
comes intelligible. Likewise, ethics is 
afforded an area of self-criticism and a 
criterion for rendering judgments on 
other ethical positions. 


The scholarship of this work is be- 
yond question; the familiarity with 
contemporary mathematical and physi- 
cal theory, statistical methods and 
psychological and sociological research 
reveals the erudition of Professor 
Lonergan. This fresh and vigorous ex- 
amination of all the relevant facts may 
succeed in bringing non-scholastic phi- 
losophers to make some advance from 
the broad agreement in metaphysics 
and epistemology that they share in 
common with ourselves to a precise and 
detailed agreement in both areas of 
human knowledge. Father Lonergan’s 
work is an outstanding contribution to 
the philosophical enterprise. 

Tuomas A. WassMer, S.J., Ph.D. 
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Second Colomer Volume 


THE CHURCH AND CrEATION. By Luis 
Colomer, O.F.M., translated by 
Palmer Rockey (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J., 1957), 152 pp. 
$2.50. 


The Church is more than a religious 
society whose purpose is the worship 
of God, more than a depository of grace 
and revealed truth. It is in and through 
the Church that Jesus Christ has willed 
to effect the salvation of mankind. It 
has its visible and invisible elements, 
its individual and social claims, its 
natural and supernatural activities. It 
even transcends the bounds of earth 
and time and has a close relationship 
with the invisible world and eternity. 
These are the truths which the author 
expounds in this second volume of La 
Iglesia Catolica. He first explains the 
Church’s relationship with the visible 
world, and then shows how closely it is 
connected with the invisible world. 


Since Our Lord has willed that His 
Church should be the instrument of 
salvation to all, He has taken into 
account the normal processes of our 
nature and has supernaturalized them. 
The appeal to man’s nature is through 
the senses, and Christ and the Church 
make use of material things to raise 
the soul to the spiritual plane. Through 
her teaching and her sacraments, the 
Church has regenerated man, trans- 
formed his life, made him aware of his 
eminent dignity as a member of God’s 
family. Through the Sacrament of 
Matrimony she has a powerful influ- 
ence on family life. The graces im- 
parted by this sacrament help to main- 
tain fidelity, bear mutual burdens, 
make sacrifices. Through the parents, 
the Church reaches the children, guides 
their religious formation, and helps 
them to develop a moral conscience. 

Next we have a clear presentation of 
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the relationship that should exist be- 
tween Church and State in a Catholic 
country. Both are perfect societies. 
Each has its own purpose to attain, 
and its God-given rights and powers 
necessary to secure that end. Each is 
supreme in its own field and not subject 
to infringement of its rights by the 
other. Because of the higher purpose 
of the Church—to promote the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls—the 
State is bound to further that end by 
refraining from all interference with 
the Church’s legitimate authority and 
by aiding her in a positive way. The 
Church, on her part, fosters in her 
members a spirit of respect for and 
obedience to the rulers of the State. 
The second part of the book explains 
the doctrine of the spiritual solidarity 
which binds together the faithful on 
earth, the souls in purgatory and the 
saints in heaven in an organic unity 
and in a constant interchange of spir- 
itual aid. “The Church on earth is a 
living organism for the formation of 
saints.” Christians who die in the 
state of sanctifying grace always re- 
main members of the Church. Some 
souls must be purified before entering 
eternal bliss, but “each holy soul that 
enters purgatory is a gift to the Church 
of heaven from the Church on earth,” 
and “the Church with divine assiduity 
beneficently employs herself for their 
liberation from the expiatory pains.” 


Beyond purgatory is heaven, and 
“among its blessed inhabitants are the 
saints she has raised to the honors of 
the altar.” The Church praises these 
glorious children of hers and asks them 
to use their power before God to help 
those who are still struggling on earth. 
The angels in heaven are also counted 
as “living members of the Mystical 
Body . . . members of the Church in 
her integral transcendent being.” The 
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Church as a whole and individual mem- 
bers, in particular, are continually 
helped by the action of the good angels. 

A lengthy chapter is devoted to an 
explanation of Mary’s relationship to 
the Church. After proving her pre- 
eminent holiness, which was granted to 
her because of her divine maternity, 
the author indicates a similarity be- 
tween the Church and the Blessed Vir- 
gin, emphasizes her status as Mother 
of the Mystical Body of Jesus, her re- 
lation of exemplar on earth, and advo- 
cate and mediatrix in heaven. From 
Mary’s relationship he ascends to the 
intimate union between Jesus Christ 
and His Church. She was formed to 
be the Spouse of Jesus Christ. Under 
another aspect the Church is Christ’s 
Kingdom, and still other images and 
comparisons are used to explain what 
Christ is to the Church. Beyond all 
other comparisons that express the 
unity and vital relation that exists be- 
tween Jesus and His Church is the state- 
ment of St. Paul, that Christ is the 
Head of His Church and the Church is 
his Mystical Body. “A single super- 
natural life animates and joins the 
two,” and there is a detailed explana- 
tion of this relationship. “Jesus is 
everything to His Church—truth, light, 
love, nourishment—in Him she has all, 
and outside Him she neither seeks nor 
wants anything.” To resemble Him, 
she must suffer with Him. “Earthly 
powers may take away her possessions, 
they may deny her rights, they may 
tyrannize over her; what no one can 
do is to destroy her heart or take away 
from her the love for her Spouse.” “If 
Jesus has loved the Church to the ex- 
tent of the cross and the Eucharist, the 
Church loves Jesus to the point of 
martyrdom.” 

The book closes with a chapter on 
the Church and the Blessed Trinity, 
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in which the influence of the Holy 
Spirit is outlined rather than described. 
The treatise has its stirring and in- 
spiring passages, but some parts are 
rather weak and commonplace. Out- 
standing are the chapters on the rela- 
tions of Church and State in the first 
section, and those on the Blessed Virgin 
and particularly the relations of Jesus 
Christ and the Church in the second 
part. The translation is smooth and 
elegant. An analytical index to the 
volume would increase its value. 
Henry WILLMERING, S.J. 
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Writers who choose as their subjects 
telepathy, witches and ghosts are al- 
most sure of a good readership, but it is 
with certain reservations that we 
recommend Occult Phenomena in the 
Tight of Theology by Abbot Alois 
Wiesinger, O.C.R., which has been pub- 
lished in an English dress by Burns, 
Oates. It is all very fascinating, but one 
cannot help wondering what authority 
the learned Abbot has for some rather 
categorical statements about the preter- 
natural gifts of the first human pair, 
the spirit activity of the disembodied 
soul and the mental disintegration which 
seems normally to follow the attempt 
to force spirit powers into action. He 
is So provocative that others are almost 
sure to follow him in a more detailed 
analysis. 

From Hutchinson’s comes a biog- 
raphy by Margaret Trouncer of Jac- 
queline Arnauld, with the title The Re- 
luctant Abbess. She consented to enter 
religion to please her grandfather, but 
only on condition that she be made an 
abbess. Her history became entwined 
with that of Jansenism, and the Port- 
Royal of the seventeenth century was 
her creation. It became the focal point 
of dangerous error, especially when 
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Mére Angélique became obsessed with 
the notion that her director, the Abbé 
of Saint-Cyran, was being persecuted 
for justice sake. Mrs. Trouncer tells 
the story of all these events with enor- 
mous vitality and a creditable amount 
of objectivity. 

An excellent little publication has 
come from J. 8. Burns of Glasgow. The 
title, Letters to a Nurse, hardly does it 
justice, for it is a splendid summary of 
basic apologetics by Fr. John McKee. 
It would be hard to recommend it too 
highly. From the same house comes 
a book of stories from the life of a 
priest, Behind the Scenes, by Fr. Alex- 
ander Gits, S.J. There are eighteen of 
them, taking the reader from the slums 
of the great cities to the remoteness of 
the glens of Scotland. 

One of the easiest-to-read biographies 
of recent years is Rafael, Cardinal 
Merry del Val by Marie Cecilia 
Buehrle, published by Sands. It is an 
intensely personal study which almost 
ignores the contemporary scene to con- 
centrate on St. Pius X’s secretary as a 
man. There are many quotations from 
his letters, and the reader is confronted 
with a person of extraordinary inten- 
sity of spirit. 

Some useful little books are published 
by the Catholic Social Guild, Oxford. 
For example, European Catholics and 
the Social Question by M. D. R. Leys, 
which sets out useful social principles 
and a brief history of events leading 
up to the great encyclicals and some of 
the remedies applied on the Continent 
in an effort to implement the popes’ 
teaching. Family Allowances is a short 
study by an expert, Michael P. Fogarty, 
in which the French System is recom- 
mended. 

| Francis J. Rretey, C.M:S. 
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EDITORI AL 


The Judge and the Rabbis 


C. Justice Earl Warren has recently attended school at New York’s 
Jewish Theological Seminary. The course: “Law as a Moral Force”—based on Jewish 
legal tradition. Newspaper reports stated that Mr. Warren, head covered by a black 
skull cap, sat at the feet of Talmudic scholars to discover by what process they make 
“moral standards the prime determinant of all judgments on human conduct.” 

We Catholic priests are delighted to learn that the most eminent jurist of the land 
has seen fit to take a hard look at the relationship between religion and law. The late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, however, must be revolving in his grave. He once said: 
“I see no reason for attributing to man a significance different in kind from that which 
belongs to a baboon or a grain of sand.” 

The Holmesian denial that man’s life is an ordered and goal-seeking thing was 
joined to a pragmatic insistence that all truth is ambulatory: to be coined on the march. 
That ghost is not laid yet. For example: “Good law is just common sense,” declared 
Judge Joseph Weinstraub, recently nominated Chief Justice of New Jersey’s Supreme 
Court. “My approach to the Constitution,” he added, “is that it is a living thing and must 
be construed in the light of daily problems.” 

If law is just common sense and if the Constitution means only what the kaleidoscope 
of daily events says it means, then law is—God forbid!—merely a variant form of 
sociology. 

Jewish legal tradition, on the contrary, virtually identifies enforced-by-court law 
with God-enforced moral law. In keeping with the essentially theocratic character of 
Jewish culture, unlawfulness and sinfulness are two sides of one coin. 

For the Catholic Faith, an ideal juridical system is one guided by a conscious aware- 
ness of the natural law and by a total acceptance of God’s revealed truth. As we learned 
in our seminary course in moral theology, human legislation must never be divorced, in 
formulation or in application, from the truths of man’s destiny and his dependence on 
absolute moral and spiritual values. 

A jurist is not expected to be a theologian. But if he, for a moment, forgets the 
meaning of God, he will forget the meaning of law, for law is intelligible only in terms 
of God; it is somehow a sacred thing. Our religion teaches that a man’s obligation to 
obey human law is joined always to his personal accountability to God. 

The evils of which America is too guilty: inter-racial antagonisms; obscenity of 
press and screen; infidelity to God’s commandments on marriage and purity; inordinate 
trust in material progress; crime among youth—all these, and many another flouting of 
divine or human law, stem primarily from a deadened moral sense. They betoken a 
weakness that might well prove fatal in the years ahead. They stand for a failure to 
answer a call to greatness. 

There is no self-contained magic in the immense good of our Western Christian 
legal heritage which will insulate it against a corrosive split between morals and law. 
A vital appreciation of the deeply spiritual roots of that heritage 
can alone preserve it inviolate for those who are to come after us. 

There is growing evidence that those who interpret the 
American philosophy of law and apply it to the concrete realities 
of litigation, such as Justice Warren, are perceiving more clearly 
the need to seek out objective standards of right and wrong. 

Their quest for light will lead them, if pursued with dedica- 
tion, to the timeless doctrines of Catholic philosophy. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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| feel that our new ‘“‘SIX MONTH CASH 
PLAN” will meet the demands of many pastors 
who may have an immediate need for funds. 
Typical of its successful application is the above- 
mentioned Sacred Heart Cathedral of Rochester, 

N. Y. Not only is the long, drawn out pledge pay- 
ment period eliminated, but almost 100% of the 
pledges are converted into cash. Why not write 

today for further information. The ‘‘SIX MONTH CASH 


PLAN" may be just the solution to your financial problem. 
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Candles of 
Appropriate 
Fineness 


“If it have a blemish, you shall not offer it, 
neither shall it be acceptable.” This is the 
injunction of the book of Leviticus. And 
Mediator Dei teaches that every instrument and 
symbol used in divine worship should be 
of appropriate fineness. 


Purity and performance, simplicity and 
grace, traditional proportioning of the parts 
to preserve the symbolism of the wax, the wick 
and the flame, all are indices of 
“appropriate fineness.” 


For more than a century, Will & Baumer 
craftsmen have maintained these requirements 
by a continuing and rigorous program of 
chemical, physical and aesthetic inspections. 


Each Will & Baumer Mass Candle is clearly 
stamped and certified as to Beeswax content. 


Wit § Baumer, 


CANDLE CO., INC. : 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
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